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PREFACE, 



Although there are many able works 
on the subject of the Church Prayers, 
yet as these are generally adapted rather 
to the use of Divines and Scholars, than 
of the community in general, the Author 
of the following pages hopes, that this 
Manual, which condenses some of their 
arguments, and sets forth, in a com- 
pendious view the Apostoliciiy, apd Evan- 
gelical harmony and excellency of our 
Daily Service, may not be altogether un- 
acceptable. The respective authorities 
which he has adduced may be found in 
almost every work on the subject j but 
the Author humbly hopes, that the mode 
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of arrangement exhibited in this Manual, 
and the plan of giving the Scripture Au- 
thority, and Established Custom, together 
with the Observation attached to each 
Prayer, may, from their novelty and 
conciseness, be found more extensively 
useful. 

For those members of the English 
Church who may not have other oppor- 
tunities for a more extended mVestigation 
of the subject, and for the young whose, 
minds are susceptible of impressions 
which every parent would rejoice to in- 
fix and convert into principles in the 
minds of his children, this work is prin. 
cipally intended. 

It is not presumed that this defence of 
Forms, which the Author has attempted 
to prove founded in Scripture, and in 
perfect accordance with the custom of 
the Church of God through all ages, 
should convince those of the Christian 
heritage who from conscience and prin^ 



dple abjure them ; but still it is bope4> 
that whilst they remam steadfast to iheif: 
modes of worship, they will have thi? 
candour to acknowledge, that ours is a 
form of godliness which may not lightly 
be spoken against, without bringing into 
contempt what is sacred alik^ for its Au- 
thority and Evangelical excellency. 

ItwiUbe enoi^h for the Author, if 
this Manual shaU excite among his bre. 
thren a higher relish for the perfonnaQ<;e 
of their important office in conducting 
the prayers of the congregation, and 
among the people a more intelligent ob- 
servance of public and, common worship, 
and ponsequently a more spiritual, lively, 
and devout attention in the Church. For 
such spirituality of congregational devo- 
tion would accompany them " in their 
goings out, and comings in," and be fol- 
lowed by a more faithful discharge of all 
their other duties, as men and members 
of society, and above all, as Christians* 
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Their progressive holiness and " growing 
in grace*' would be in conformity with 
that beautiful arrangement of progressive 
godliness set forth in the Forms of the 
Church, modelled upon that amazing 
plan of redemption which in due time 
was revealed to the world. 

The Ministers of the Establishment 
cannot be insensible to this arrangement, 
which, step by step, leads men to a know- 
ledge of spiritual things. How progres- 
sively the way of salvation is traced out 
in the several portions of Scripture em- 
bodied in our Forms, both in the daily 
Service itself, and in the successive ap- 
pointments throughout the year ! What 
a PLAN is laid down by the compilers of 
our Public Worship, for the direction of 
those who, " with a zeal according to 
knowledge," are called upon to lead the 
people " in the way they should go," by 
easy advances to the Hill of Sion ; from 
which, in one broad and boundless view^ 
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may be seen the rivers of the Lord, 
flowing with grace through the fields of 
Paradise, and encouraging them not to 
be weary, neither faint, in their passage 
through " the valley of the shadow of 
death," which lies between them and 
" the haven where they would be !" This 
progressive advance of holiness, sketched 
out in our Services, is one of the greatest 
ornaments of our " beauty of holiness ;'* 
and though it is, of necessity, but slightly 
adverted to in the following pages, ^very 
Minister of the Word according to the 
English Church must find in it a conti- 
nual incitement to press forward, and a 
perfect model from which to form his 
successive subjects of addresses to his 
congregation, and feed them ** with food 
convenient for them," till at length 
" they come to the measure of the stature • 
of the fullness of Christ" 
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The Book of Common Prayer is a va- 
luable Compendium of Devotion, at once 
chaste and elevated, warm and tempered. 
Next to the Bible, which is God's own 
Book, it displays a spirit of godliness, that 
could proceed from talents and piety 
only second to Inspiration. To make 
this more evident, both to those who re- 
ject it as a Manual, and to those who 
either use it truly and inteUigently, or only 
as a matter of form, is the object of this 
little work. It is not, however, intended 
to enter minutely into every part of it, 
nor to discuss the merits of each form of 
worship, appropriated to particular occa- 
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sions ; because, in the first place, the ex- 
tent of such considerations would swell 
the work to a size far beyond the Author's 
intentions ; and secondly, because it has 
been done so frequently, and so ably by 
many, that any additional attempt of that 
nature is altogether unnecessary. I shall 
therefore, confine myself to a brief con- 
sideration of the duty of Prayer, and the 
authority of Set Forms, and more especi- 
ally of those used in the daily service of 
the Church of England. This I shall 
endeavour to do as briefly and plainly as 
I can, under the following consider- 
ations : — 

I. The Nature of Religion in gene- 
ral ; of the Christian in par- 
ticular. . 
II. Prayer. 

III. Set Forms used in the Jewish 
Church, 
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IV. Set Forms used by our Saviour 
and his Apostles before the Re- 
surrection. 
V. Set Forms used by the Apostles 

after the Resurrection. 
VI. Negative Evidence for the Use of 
Set Forms. 
VII. Set Forms used in the Ages im- 
mediately succeeding the Apos- 
tolic. 
VIIL Of Forms used in the Church in 
all Ages. 
IX. Of Forms used in the Church of 
England. 
X. Forms used in the Church of Eng- 
land, with their respective Au- 
thorities and Customs. 
XI. The Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB JUTURE OF RELIGION IN GENERAL ; OF 
THE CHRISTIAN IN PARTICULAR. 

AViTHOUT entering into a minute disqui- 
•sidon of the nature aiid properties of man, 
I will confine myself to that portion of 
him, which connects him with his Creator. 
I will assume as fact, that man was cre- 
ated, and that his Creator was God, " the 
author and giver of every good and per- 
fect gift;" and that the Bible is his word, 
and the fountain from which all streams 
of religious knowledge flow, and to which 
all must come, who wish either to quench 
their, spiritual thirst, or wash away the 
impurity of their sins^ In this book, we 
are: told that f< man was create in l^e 
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image of God/' Now, this could not 
be in his outward form, because the 
Almighty has no shape nor semblance, 
and there cannot, therefore, be anything 
which resembles him. This image must 
have reference only to that spark within 
him, which, whilst it elevates him above 
the brute creation, links him in some re- 
spect to the Deity ; because as the Deity 
guides and governs all things by his wis- 
dom, so man, however imperfectly, guides 
and governs animals vastly his superior 
in bodily powers, and directs inactive 
matter by the force and superiority of his 
understanding and reason, which may be 
consideredthe channels of communication 
between the soul and the outward world. 
But the operations of the soul are not 
confined to these objects, for, though clog- 
ged down by matter to things belonging 
to the use and service of the body, it has 
at times aspirations and desires after some- 
thing better and more spiritual. It re- 
verts to its original home ; it longs some^ 
times for its own nature} it strives to 



ascend to its aathor; and from these 
strivings and longings is formed what is 
termed Religion, or that exercise of the 
soul, which has its maker peculiarly for 
its object. This exists, under various 
shapes and forms, and in different degrees, 
among all people, and generally receives, 
when uninfluenced by any more powerful 
stimulus, its particular or discriminating 
character from the genius and habits of the 
different people among whom it is found. 
Though clouds of darkest ignorance 
overshadow the mind of the savage, and 
prevent his approach to the manners of 
civilisation; yet through means of that 
light upon his soul, however dim, which 
makes him ah accountable creature, he 
feels, though faintly, and acknowledges, 
though darkly, the existence of a being, 
answering in the main to our notions of ' 
God. Hence, among all nations, and in 
all ages the heathen (by which are meant 
those who were not blessed with the revela- 
tion either of the Mosaic law or the Gospel 
dispensation) have adopted some mode of 
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Avorship, corresponding, as the case may 
be, with our notion of religion. It may 
also be remarked, that this worship, whilst 
it has God for its object, has reference 
also to some advantage or good to be 
obtained, or which is already obtained, 
by man : reflecting most truly the nature 
of the soul, derived from God, yet con- 
stituting part of man. 

To inquire more particularly into this, 
we must turn our attention to the very 
beginning of things, and in the Bible we 
shall find an account, which, whilst *^ it 
convinces us of sin,** manifests the justice 
of God, attempered by mercy. When 
the Almighty had created the world, and 
all that it contains of beast, bird, insect, 
herb, and tree, and saw that all was good ; 

as the last, and most excellent of his 

• 

creation, he made man, and << breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.** By 
this expression we learn the reason for 
man*s superiority over all other works of 
creation. The Almighty infused into 
him^ that which is peculiarly his own. 



** the breath of life/' not merely that 
principle by which other animals live and 
move, but that divine essence, which is a 
part of the divinity; for of all other living 
creatures it is said, he made or created 
them ; whereas of man, we read not only 
that he was made, that is, corporeally like 
them, differing however in shape, but that 
he was animated with breath from God 
himself — and hence the erectposture, and 
the eye upturned to heaven, as indicative 
of that nobl** faculty, which thnngph ^n^ 
viioned by flesh and blood, still "looks 

upward.'* How does the knowledge of 
liiis soothe man with the joyful assur- 
ance of immortality ! An assurance that 
grows with his intellectual growth, and 
strengthens with his intellectual strength. 
Other animals remain in the same situa^ 
tion, displajdng without variation the 
same properties, habits, and instinct now, 
that they did 5000 years ago. Every 
kind of beast, fish, or insect has, it is true, 
its particular qualities, but then, all the 
members of that kind are regulated ex- 
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actly by the same motions and habits. 

How different mankind ! Though there 

is something peculiar to each nation, 

which distinguishes it from others, yet 

how varied the pursuits, how diversified 

the notions, how different the habits to 

be observed among the inhabitants ! This 

must arise only from that particle within 

him, which distinguishes man from brute, 

and allies him to the family of heaven, 

and enables him to expatiate through the. 

incorporeal regions of intellect and mind. 
Hence, to man is given dominion x^r^*^ 

the rest of the world, and for him, " the 
sun rules the day, and the moon the 
night.'' 

Bom in innocence, with every thing 
fitted for that state, he dwelt in Para- 
dise, with one, whom the Almighty 
had given him, "to be a help meet for 
him." Happy for them and us, had they 
.not abused this state ! For, alas ! through 
their disobedience, " sin entered into liie 
world, and death with sin." The high 
faculties of the mind are now impaired. 



the pure longings of the soul tainted, and 
man becomes corrupt No longer now 
his thoughts delight, as .in their first 
estate, to dwell on heavenly things ; no 
longer do they rise in spontaneous offer- 
ings of ready praise and cheerful grati- 
tude to the heaven of the Creator. The 
nature of the body, which had at first 
been a fair habitation for the soul, now 
« clogs its operations, and those qualities 
of sense, which belong to it, by indul- 
gence impair the spirituality, and in a 
great degree confine liie desires of the 
better nature to objects of the corrupted 
world. Forgetting, though not wholly, 
its original quality, the soul cleaves to the 
dust, and is inclined rather to earth than 
heaven. When, however, lifted up as it 
were from a pit by the Divine promise^ 
and excited to liope, by the favouring 
mercy of the Godhead, the soul once 
more returned, alas, how impaired ! 
to its first object, and still acknowleged 
and paid some homage to its Creator. 
Hence, though prone to iniquity, and 
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fettered by sin, the mind of man is not 
totally alienated from some glimpses of 
its original ; some faint traces of what it 
once was, and some weak desires after 
its first state. Whether this is given di- 
rectly by the sacred grace of God, or is 
the exercise of man's reason, which is 
also the gift of God, it matters not for 
us now to inquire ; because, under either 
view, still " God*s is the glory :" that it 
is so, let the history of all nations, and 
the testimony of recent discoveries, bear 
witness. 

It pleased, however, the Almighty, in 
the administration of his mercy and jus- 
tice, to set apart, one chosen seed, for 
purposes at once important and gracious, 
that, in this seed, through ages unborn 
and countless generations, the knowledge 
of the promise, which redeemed man 
from death eternal, might be preserved ; 
and whilst " gross darkness covered the 
people,*' it might be a never-failing bea- 
con and star of hope to guide their un- 
certain steps, till the rising of " the Sun 



of Righteousness," which "brought life 
and immortality to light, through the 
Gospel." In order that this seed, which 
in due time became a mighty nation, 
might be preserved peculiarly for this 
gracious purpose, the Almighty gave them 
by Moses, laws and ordinances, that by 
means of the first they might have better 
opportunities of becoming " a people 
zealous of good works;" and through ob- 
servance of the latter, they might be con- 
tinued entire and distinct from all the 
nations of the earth. Thus was handed 
down the knowledge 6f God*s saving 
promise, which, first made to Adam, re- 
newed to the Patriarchs, and disclosed 
by degrees more explicitly through the 
glass of prophecy, was at length realised, 
and " Jesus Christ was born of a woman, 
born under the law, to redeem those that 
were under the law." And hence was 
the Christian scheme of redemption re- 
vealed to man, holding out a remedy as 
universal and eflScient, as the disease of 
sin had been general and destructive^ 
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That which was required of Adam and 
his immediate posterity after the fall, was 
the first faint sketch of revealed religion ; 
the duties of worship required of Noah 
and his family after the flood, came next: 
then followed the Jewish polity, which, 
having amplified all preceding acts of re- 
ligious observances, condensed them into 
a more regular and systematic form of 
worship. Yet all this was but " a shadow 
of good things that were to come j" for 
the religious duties which Adam, Noah, 
the Patriarchs, and Jews had practised, 
were now purified and reduced to a sys- 
tem, the peculiar features of which are, 
" glory to God in the highest, on earth, 
peace, and good-will to men ;'* — features 
which had been previously traced out in 
the two tables of the law of Moses, the 
first of which had regard to the worship 
of God ; the other, to the observance of 
all those moral duties which have reference 
to man. From the scheme of religion, 
as developed in the Gospel, we see Jesus 
Christ "tlie chief comer stone,'* and 
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learn that the necessity of all religion 
arises from the original sin of Adam, 
which tainted with corruption the hearts 
of all his posterity, who increase the con- 
demnation of it by their own actual 
transgressions. We are convinced that 
death, natural and eternal, would have 
been the portion of all born into the world, 
had not the Mediation and Atonement of 
Jesus Christ, paid the ransom of our dis-* 
obedience, and restored man to a con- 
dition of favour with his offended Creator. 
In the execution of this expiatory cha- 
racter, we see him giving laws and ordi- 
nances of a nature so pure, maxims of 
morality so simple, and forms of worship 
and faith so extensive and yet so easy of 
adoption, that whilst we are bound by 
strongest ties of gratitude to him for his re- 
deeming love, we are invited, as well by the 
music of his voice, as the suggestions of our 
own best interests, to <^ come to him, and 
take his yoke upon us, and learn of him » 
How greatly thankful, how gratefully 
anxious should we be to testify our sense of 
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the refusal of such a yoke, and the benefit 
of such a teacher ! And how is this sense 
heightened, by the consideration of that 
yoke which was imposed upon the Jews, 
which was such "that neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear it ;" a yoke 
required unsinning obedience, burde, 
by rites, and heavy with sacrifices ; whicih, 
whilst it bowed down the neck of its 
followers, compelled them to trust the 
success of the performance of several im- 
portant duties " to men of like passions 
as themselves." And though the high 
priest went in yearly to the holy of holies, 
to offer for himself first, and then for the 
sins of the people in general, yet this 
offering could only be an atonement for 
those actually committed, and not for that 
sin, which in its baneful curse, involved 
the whole human race. " In temples 
made with hands," this sacrifice was 
offered, human were the agents, brutal the 
victims : but under the Christian dispens- 
ation, the High Priest of our profession, 
whilst " he can be touched with the feel- 
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ings of our infirmities/' made " one sacri- 
fice for sin, and then for ever sat down 
at the right hand of God, from henceforth 
expecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool/* This sacrifice is one and 
complete — the atonement universal — 
the redemption general -^ God himself in 
Christ was the victim, man at once the 
agent and object of favour. How superior 
then is our lawgiver to him^ who was his 
type ! For, though Moses was the meekest 
of men, yet because he was man alone, 
he was liable to infirmities and sinned; 
but Christ uniting in himself humanity 
and divinity, as one exacted, and as the 
other paid the penalty ; proving himself 
to be man by his sufierings, and God by 
his mighty acts, even by the raising him- 
self from the dead, by " leading captivity 
captive, and receiving gifts for men/' 
Mark, then, in all respects, the superiority 
of the Christian over the Jewish dispensa- 
tion ! Limited and confined to stated ordi- 
nances, suited to their nature, and neces- 
sary to restrain their waywardness, the 
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Jews were under a law, in which works 
were all in all. But to us as Christians, 
a broader and more general, even an 
universal law is given, constituted in 
accordance to the two natures of man, — 
of faith and practice. The shadow of the 
cloud has vanished before the risen 
brightness of the Sun of Righteousness, 
and the mists of ignorance haye dissolved 
before the rays of his glory. God has 
visited his people, the light of his counten- 
ance has shone around them, and hence 
are they required to be as " sons of light;'* 
a light, which, in guiding them on their 
uncertain way, by the manifestation of 
God in Jesus Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, causes them to liii 
up their eyes to that heavenly Canaan, 
whither the Redeemer is gone before, 
and whither they are anxious by the 
performance of all " those works, which 
he has prepared for them to walk in," to 
follow him into the realms of glory. The 
films of darkness are removed from their 
eyes, and they see ; the mists of ignorance 
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are dissipated from their minds, by which 
they know whom they see; and their 
hearts are purified from their corruption, 
by which they are enabled not only to 
see and know, but believe in whom they 
know. All this, though known to God, 
without any external proof, is manifested 
to men by their actions. Radiating from 
the centre of faith, shine forth hope and 
charity, comprising all those duties both 
of public and private worship, and of 
&inily and social intercourse, which make 
up the sum of a Christian's duty. Faith 
is manifested by works — works regulated 
by faith, s^nd both receive all their value 
from the alone merits of him, who, the 
proitiised seed, was partially known to 
the Patriarchs, more fully disclosed to the 
Prophets, and, finally, revealed to all, that 
henceforth his Gospel might be "the 
power of God unto salvation, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.*' That power, 
however, is only efficacious to those who 
by faith lay hold on the Redeemer, 
and through obedience, by God's grace. 
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•« make their callingand election sure." By 
which isto be understood theperformance, 
not only of all the duties enjoined bythe ten 
commandments, but also those additional 
acts, which the Son of God, having first 
exemplified in his own practice, has re- 
quired to be done by all his followers. The 
types of the old covenant are mellowed 
down into the things signified — circum- 
cision gives place tol)aptism, and the pass- 
over to the eucharisL Laws and cere- 
monies which exclusivfely required the em- 
ployment of the body are abrogated, and 
they who now "worship God, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth." The outward 
or ostensible organ of this spi^tual worship 
is Prayer, which, though it formed no 
part of the Mosaic injunctions contained 
in the two tables, has not only been en- 
joined and sanctioned by our dear Re- 
deemer, but the duty of it has been 
pressed upon us by his most perfect ex- 
ample, and the model he has given us in 
the form that bears his name. The re- 
cognition of God in prayer, or the wor- 
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ship thus offered to him, is the point to 
which all other duties have reference. 
For as all rivers, however diversified their 
course, and distant their fountains, flow 
into the ocean as their great original, so 
all duties moral and religious, though 
they have an immediate regard to other 
things, tend eventually to " the glory of 
God/* Here again, we see the soul, 
though in close union with the body, 
« seeking its own/' This worship, or 
tribute of the soul in prayer, though 
varying much in manner, is the rhain 
which visibly links and connects the 
humbled nature of man with his God — 
is the channel by which he communicates 
the knowledge of his several necessities, 
and makes manifest his dependence on his 
Great Maker. The venerable Hooker 
has, therefore, well said, ** Prayers are 
those calves of men's lips ;" those most 
gracious and sweet odours ; those rich 
presents and gifts, which, being carried 
up into heaven, do best testify our duti- 
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£bl affection, and are, for the purchasing 
of all favour at the hands of God, the 
most undoubted means we can use/'* 

• Eccl. Pol. Book V. § 23. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



ON PRAYER. 



Prater may be called the making 

known of our wants to a superior Being, 

and our desire to be relieved from them j 

it may also be termed the offering of the 

heart to God. Hence it will readily be 

seen, that man's weakness on one hand, 

and God's power and mercy on the other, 
are the tounoauuns vr ^xayer ; that the 

feeble may obtain strength from the 
mighty ; the corrupted, purity from the 
spotless; and the mortal derive from the 
immortal, ability to exchange death for 
life : and having obtained them, the heart, 
in the exultation of its gladness, com- 
municates its joy to the tongue, and thus 
pours forth its glowing gratitude in prayer 
^d thanksgiving. 

As there are various wants, so are there 
various ways in making them known. 
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And though it may be objected, that God 
is so omniscient, that is, so full of the 
knowledge of all things, that he needs not 
be told of* our wants, because he knows 
them long before they existed, and that 
prayer therefore is a superfluous action ; 
yet this is but vain reasoning, more flat- 
tering to human self-sufficiency, than just 
to divine all-sufficiency. It is true, God 
knows all things, even from the begin- 
ning ; but shall man presume upon that ? 
As well might we say, that God's good- 

»««• ^Yfimpts man from the neca<*sity /^^ 
trying to imitate him j or that his omni- 
potence renders our attempts at action 
altogether unnecessary. Why then should 
God's omniscience cancel the duty of 
prayer ? More especially since on the 
offering up of this in faitJi and sincerity, 
depends the bestowing of many blessings. 
The power and value of this were , well 
appreciated, even by the heathen, who, al- 
though their prayers were imperfect both 
in their object and manner, looked upon 
this as a duty by no means to b^neglected. 
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If they then, guided by the light of reason, 
and the lamp of nature alone, were able 
to appreciate this so much, why should 
.we, whose wants are as great, but whose 
means of knowledge are vastly superior, 
think ourselves ** wise above measure," 
and disdain to use a means of grace, which 
God himself appointed, and Christ prac 
tised, sanctioned, and enforced frequently, 
soleftinly, and zealously ? As Christians, 
we have a weighty charge laid upon us, 
independent of the wants which nature 
sets before us, and the universal practice 
of all antiquity warrants, why we should 
pour forth our hearts unto God, and 
though humbled lower than the earth, and 
debased to the deepest pit, why we should 
*^ address our prayers to him, and look 
up." He has prescribed it to us as a 
duty, and we may not neglect it j but, 
coupled as it is, with advantages and 
blessings to be derived by means of it, 
with what readiness of mind should we 
betake ourselves to it, and find it " good 
and pleasant to seek the Lord." We are 
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therefore bound by our necessities, and 
the express command of God, to practise 
prayer ; and we are also assured that he, 
who is able to do more and better for us 
than we can either ask or think, will hear 
us when we pray in spirit and in truth. 

But, as from our constitution as men 
and members of society, there arise pri- 
vate and public duties, so as Christians, 
and " members one of aiiother," there 
are public wants common to all, and pri- 
vate necessities "known to each single 
heart" Hence arise also the several du- 
ties of public and private prayer. 

Private prayer is that which is required 
of each person individually, either as a 
regular duty of private worship, or as 
called forth by his own particular neces- 
sities on extraordinary cases. This is 
that pouring out of the heart, which holds 
the soul in rapt communion with spiritual 
things — when retired from every gaie, 
ai\d unheard by human ear, the orisons 
of supplication or. praise rise from the 
secret whisperings of a wouqded con- 
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science, or the more rapturous emotions 
of gratitude and love. This is a most de- 
lightful exercise to the devout mind; when 
sick of worldly vanities and human things, 
it loves to retire " back upon itself^'* and 
hold converse with the Father of Spirits. 
In the exercise of this devotion, there is 
no need to seek Mount Gerizim, neither 
to enter into temples "made with hands;" 
for as the Saviour said, " neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, shall ye 
worship the Father." The form and 
manner of this must depend therefore 
upon each individual's own judgment, 
and be regulated by the nature of his ne- 
cessities ; and each person may safely use 
the prayers, whether of supplication or 
praise, which are best suited to his several 
wants, wishes, or feelings, in the same 
manner as individuals are to use their own 
discretion in the management of their re- 
ispective families within their own domes- 
tic circle, so long as it interferes not with 
the public laws and institutions. Forms 
are not in this so absolutely necessary, be- 
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cause as " the heart knows its own bitter- 
ness/' so will it most probably lay hold 
on such words, in its pourings out, as will 
find readiest access " to the throne of 
grace." It was in this kind of prayer 
that Daniel practised himself, with his 
face turned toward Jerusalem. With such 
did Jonah pray in the whale's belly. Job 
on the dunghill, and the thief on the cross. 
In such did the Saviour exercise himself, 
and attach a blessing to it, in the observ- 
ance of others. Well, therefore, may the 
spirit of individuals commune in this 
private and unfettered prayer, with their 
Almighty Father. 

But however useful and necessary 
this, it must from its very nature fail 
in importance when compared with Pub- 
lic Prayer, which rests upon a broader 
basis, and more extensive duties. It 
is most exalted in the Scriptures ; it 
)ias greater and more general blessings 
assigned to it, and receives a more espe- 
cial warrant from these words of the Sa- 
viour: " If two of you shall agree on 
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^rth, as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven. For where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them/'* 
And the reason is this, the public or com- 
mon good is rather to be sought after, 
than that of any private individual, how- 
ever excellent in conduct, or elevated in 
rank. As members of the community, 
all men are bound by the same general 
interest, to enforce and obey the laws of 
their country, which are best calculated 
to ensure that good, even by the sacrifice 
of their own private judgment. In like 
manner, public prayer is a duty incum* 
bent upon individuals, that their offerings 
when united may rise to heaven with 
greater interest and accumulated earnest- 
ness. As therefore this belongs to the 
public, and is general in its use, so should 
its offi<:f^s not only be public, but easy of 
general' adoption ; adapted to the wants 

* MatlheW xvui. 19» 20. 
C 
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and nature of men collectively, breathing 
one spirit of contrition and confession, 
for *^ all have sinned and fallen short of 
the glory of God,*' and " in many things 
we offend j all" supplicating " with one 
xnind, and one mouth, for pardon, for 
grace, for comfort, for peace, for deliver- 
ance, and pouring forth the humble tri- 
bute of praise for blessings received, both 
individually and collectively/' And^ as 
" all things are to be done in order," so 
is this best effected in pubUc prayer, by 
the u«, and adoption of one geLi&J; 
in which ail these several articles are em* 
braced, in such a way, that aU may prac« 
tise it, and offer up the joint sacrifice of 
congregational worship. This public ser- 
vice must be^ like all public services, 
offered to God, " in the place where his 
honour dwells." This is that manner of 
devotion, of which it is said,. " in Jeru- 
^em is the place where men ought to 
^prship." And as human laws are best 
enforced when all are combined to sup- 
port and observe them, anil public advan- 
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tages arebestperpetuated, when all, giving 
up their peculiar and private interest, 
unite to preserve them, •— so the public 
worship of God, whilst it is the best 
means of testifying collectively our sense 
of God*s mercies to us, both as men and 
fellow countrymen, shows most effectually 
our common feelings of mutual affection, 
charity, and zeal, — even tlie homage of 
hearts joined in the bonds of fellowship 
and brotherly kindness.* For this we have 
that authority, which of all others, in re- 
ligious matters, is the only safe guide ap- 
pointed for us to follow, — the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures —* which we come 
now to consider. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SET FORMS USED IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. ; 

Though the Christian verity depends not 
on any other foundation than " Christ. 
Jesus, the righteous," neither do its. 
several parts need any other confirmation, 
than the Gospel in which it is contained;, 
yet as the New Testament, or Covenant, 
is the completion of the Old, one is neces* 
sarily so closely interwoven with the other, 
that to separate them is to <' put asunder 
what God has joined together/* I shall, 
therefore, in my attempts to establish the 
use of set forms of prayer in public 
worship, begin with those which may be 
found in the Old Testament, which, 
though neither numerous nor very precise, 
demand from us attention, more especi- 
ally if the usage of them be warranted 
by evidence collateral, and in connection 
with it Of the public prayers used by 
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"the Jews, our accounts are very imperfedt. 
We know, indeed, respecting their cere- 
monies and sacrifices; which were, among 
them and the heathens, a higher and 
more solemn kind of . prayer. These 
were always stated, public, and general. 
We are acquainted also with their manner 
of assembling together; but whether their 
supplications, when assembled, were joint 
and common, or separate and individual, 
is a matter of doubt, excepting on parti- 
cular occasions, when, there is every reason 
*o fccHeve, they were united and congre- 
gational, therefore set and pre-composedj 
and offered up to God " with one mind 
and one mouth/' 

In Genesis, we find no account of any 
united worship, no communion of prayers, 
no reciprocity of supplications. The 
reason for this is obvious. Religion was 
a simple act, — mankind remained in sepa- 
rate families, and the chosen seed had 
not become a nation. But in Exodus, on 
occasion of the general deliverance of a// 
the people of Israel, at one and the same 
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time, from the bohdage of Egypt, we find 
a general song of triumph, or prayer of 
thanksgiving. That it was composed, and 
known by them all, (being probably the 
production of Moses under the inspir- 
ation of God,) we may infer from this 
circumstance, that all the people and 
Moses sang it, and Miriam and the women 
danced to it in tune. This must, I say, 
Jiave been pre-composed, and known by 
all, otherwise they all, even n^n and 
women, oAiild not have^un^a»d4anced in 
unison y unless we can suppose, that €^ 
inspired them all to perfonn the same 
tiling, in the same words, at the same 
time, and in the same tune — an event 
beyond any miracle recorded in Scripture, 
andinconsistent with our notions of inspir- 
ation, which, whilst it suggested thoughts 
and ideas, and filled the mind with truth, 
left the language and expression to the 
inspired person's own judgment and 
choice. Hence, we may remark the 
striking varieties of style in the sacred 
penmen, arising from their different habits 
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and manner of expressing themselves^ 
Had there been any instance of such 
minute and particular inspiration, we 
might reasonably suppose that this song 
or prayer had been effected by it ; but as 
there is not, it is fair to infer, that, though 
composed imder the spirit of* inspiration 
for the oc^asicm, probably by Moses or 
Aaron, the words and tune of it were ar- 
ranged and known before all the people 
joined in it: and therefore, it is a set 
form. 

The next set form which we find a in 
Deuterono«y xxi. 7, 8., which was ap- 
pointed by God himself to lye used by 
the elders, next of kin to any Israelite 
found slain, as an oath of deprecatioa or 
protest of innocence. — " Our hands have 
not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen it Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy 
people Israel, whom thou hast redeem- 
ed, and lay not innocent blood to thy 
people of Israel's charge/* Now, as this 
is a prayer, and one too appointed to be 
used on an occasion of great solemni^ 
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and importance, no less . than the depre^ 
cation of vengeance for blood spilt ; and 
as it was given as a form, even before 
such an event could have taken place 
among the people, it cannot be looked 
upon in any other light than a pre-com- 
posed prayer, — pre-composed by God,and 
to be used, without distinction and varia- 
tion, by all persona under similar circum- 
stances. . 

What can be more express for the use 
of set forms than the last six verses . of 
Numbers vi. ? — " And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron 
and unto his sons, saying. On this wise 
shall ye bless the children of IsraeL 
saying unto them. The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee : The Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee : The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace. And 
they shall put my name upon the children 
of Israel, and I will bless them.** 

Though this is not exactly a supplica* 
t^on, yet it is an official benediction^ 
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breathing grace and holiness, and was 

used in the publifc service of the Jews, 

by the priest^ at the command of God. 

That it is a form, cannot be questioned. 

The song of Deborah and Barak 

(Judges v.), uttered as it was by them, 

** with one mouth,*' must have been, on 

that account, in some measure arranged 

and composed before they sang it : and, 

as many parts of it are addressed to God, 

not only in thanksgiving, but in suppUca- 

tion also, it affords another evidence in 

favour of the use of set forms, on public 

occasions, in the earliest period of the 

Jewish church. Were there no other 

proofs extant of this usage, these instances 

would give us some warranty for the 

practice of forms in our public worship. 

But there is another testimony of great 

value, because it shows that stated services 

were used not only occasionally but in 

continuance, not only individually but 

officially. I mean that appointment made 

by David (1 Chronicles xxiii. SO.) which 

established << the Levites to stand every 
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morning to thank and praise the Lord, 
and likewise at even.'' The prescribed 
form contained in chap. xvL from verse 8. 
to verse 37«9 is a strong proof of this ; for, 
not only did David deliver it " into the 
Jiand of Asaph and his brethren, to thank 
the Lord," but at die end of it, << all the 
people said Am^, and praised the Lord.'' 
That this arrangement, made by David, 
was afterwards practised, both after the 
buildingofthefirst temple by Solomon, and 
its re-establishment after the Babylonish 
captivity, we learn ft'omSChronides xxix. 
90.; EzraiiL 10, 11.; and Nehemiah xii. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, also in* 
forms us that the Psalms of David were 
regularly sung in their temple service. 
That portions of the law also were read, 
is equally clear ; and that pre-composed 
prayers were used of old, is ascertained 
from the same historian, who says, that 
the Jews received prayers from their fore* 
fathers. All which proves that they, 
although in their religious polity guided 
by God himself, left neither the manner, 
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the subject) nor the words of their public 
service, to the wild aad varied imagina- 
tions of their priests, though separated by 
divine appcNintment for God's worship; 
neither to the practice or observance of 
private judgment and individusd opinion. 
That the Psalms of David were regularly 
used in the public service of the Temple, 
many of which are purely and simply 
prayers breathing the highest and most 
exalted strain of devotion, is another 
weighty sanction for forms* It matter^ 
not to us, whether these forms were used 
individually or in common; that they 
were adopted at aU ia enough for us^i 

If then the Jews, favoured as they were 
with God's immediate presence, and 
guided by the continual monition of the 
Urim and Thummim, had need of such 
forms, -»aad that they had, their use even 
of (»ie, by the^appointment of God himself, 
fully proves, — surely it is no degradation, 
no want of piety, no proof of aliensbip in 
xx% that we, as a church, use prayers pre* 
composed, and forms prescribed* 
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Our proofs have been confined to the 
period that elapsed from the time of 
Moses,previous tothe first cjiptivity. After 
their return from Babylon, the evidences of 

. tiliis usage become still stronger ; for men 
inspired by God himself composed Bene* 
dictions or Prayers for the use, not only 
of the Temple, but also of their syna- 
gogues ; which benedictions or prayers? 
were sanctioned by the great Sanhedrim, 
who were under the inspiration of God. 
The long form found in Nehemiah ix. is 
evidently a form of prayer, and seems to 
have been selected from Psalm cv. ; in 
it we find a recognition of God's good- 
ness, mercy, and justice, a confession of 
sins, and a pledge of their obedience ta 
the covenant. What, indeed^ can be 
stronger or more direct to the point, than 
the form prescribed in Joel ii. 16, I7. ? 
" Gather the people together, sanctify 

' the congregation, assemble the elders, ga- 
ther the children, and those that suck the 
breast : Let the bridegroom go forth of 
his chamber, and the bride out of hejr 
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closet : Let the priests, the ministers of 
the Lord, weep between the porch and 
the altar, and let them say, Spare thy 
people, O Lord, and ^ve not thine heri- 
tage to reproach, that the heathen should 
rule over them : Wherefore should they 
say among the people. Where is their 
God?'' 

These forms were composed by men 
who were inspired ; and as this inspiration 
came only from God, by which he " at 
sundry times and in divers places spake 
to the world," we must conclude, that 
the Great Jehovah not only warranted, 
but gave, prayers for the use and adoption 
of his people. That they were continued 
in use, by what may be called the ortho- 
doxy of the Jewish church, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that several sects of 
dissenters from it persevered in the adop- 
tion of prayers, which, Josephus says, they 
received from their forefathers, or of 
others which they looked upon as equally 
sanctioned. 

Upon the warranty, therefore, of thisi 
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collected evidaice» not copious indeed^ 
but still satisfactory; and I hope conclu- 
sive, and which perhaps a more careful 
research might increase, we conclude 
that the Jews used pre-composed and set 
forms of prayer in their public, religious 
worship. 

But, after all, the strongest argument 
we can employ for the adoption of forms 
in our pubUc service, is derived from the 
practice of our blessed Redeemer, and 
after him, of his disciples ; which will be 
considered in — 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SET FORMS USED BY OUR SAVIOUR AND HJS 
APOSTLES BEFORE THE RESURRECTION. 

As the New Testament is the completion 
of the Old, it testifies also of the truth of 
those events, doctrines, and customs, 
which were either typical of something 
better and more refiaed, or used for the 
promotion of the wel&re of man, by 
means of the revealed religion of Jeho- 
vah. This is a fact that cannot reason- 
ably be denied, and yet it is somewhat 
Strange, and scarcely credible, that the 
authority of some things recorded in one, 
and testified of by the other, is ques- 
tioned by some, and disregarded by others, 
even whilst they acknowledge, that ** all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God/' 
The fact is, that human nature is so fa- 
vourable to itself and its own schemes, 
tiiat whatsoever suits its views and pur- 
poses it is ready to kdmit, whilst that 
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which stands opposed to them, however 
sound and authoritative, it would fain 
avoid, and either deny, or render nuga- 
tory by artful glosses or specious reason- 
ings. " So is it too frequently with men'& 
opinions and judgment of the word of 
God. They receive and admit those 
passages which favour their pre-conceived 
ideas, and overlook those which have a 
contrary tendency. Too often, alas ! is 
this the case. Human pride assumes the 
dictatorship of the Scriptures ; and that 
which should stoop in humility, and be 
prompted by a willing readiness to learn, 
towers the fanciful flight of self-sufficiency 
and presumption. Such is not, however, 
the spirit of the Gospel ; and well is it for 
those " who have not thus learnt Jesus.** 
His example, in the zeal which he mani- 
fitted in conforming with the established 
religion of his countrymen, in all things 
which did not differ essentially from the 
spirit of that perfect mode of faith which 
he introduced into the world, shows us, 
that, born as we are in a land ^here his 
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religion is the birth-right of all, and where 
almost all become Christians as soon as 
they draw in .the breath of life, we should 
conform with those established forms and 
customs which are consonant with the 
word of God, neither assuming to our- 
selves " to be wise above what is written,'* 
nor humbling ourselves so far as to ac« 
cede to any thing or every thing which 
may be thrown in our way. Between 
these two extremes of the Charybdis of 
vociferous enthusiasm, and the Scylla of 
apathetical indifference, the Church of 
England endeavours to steer j and in her 
articles and formularies she sets forth 
and enforces those doctrines which are 
founded in Scripture, not isolated nor so- 
litary, but drawn out and developed in 
the broad and general exposition of 
Scripture interpreted by itself. There is 
in them so much of the temper and plain- 
ness of the Gospel, that the meanest may 
understand; and yet so much of the sub* 
limity of the revealed Word, that the 
highest imagination and talent may coui^ 
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template and be satisfied And what 
wonder ? ^ By watching the flight of the 
old birds, the eaglets learn to soar up- 
wards to the sun ; so, by " turning over 
with a daily and nightly hand** the Holy 
Scriptures, and drawing from these rich 
treasuries all their supplies, our reformers 
caught some of the spirit and light re- 
flected from the words of inspiration, and 
stamped it not only on their own compo- 
sitions, but even on the selections made 
from the best formularies of more ancient 

iduirnhfis. In arranging the service o£ 

the Church of England, they took for 
their guidance as a beacon, the example 
and practice " of that pattern of all per- 
fection," to whose charge it was never 
laid by the malignant and envious Jews, 
that he either despised or neglected the 
ritual of their stated forms, which they 
assuredly would have done, had he devi- 
ated in the least from their established 
custom. On the contrary, in many places 
we read of his going up to the Temple : 
we know that he even officiated in one of 
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the synagogues ; and we may more than 
presume, upon these occasions, he con- 
formed very minutely with all the ob- 
servances required ofthe strictest follower 
of Moses. And not only did he this in 
his own person, but he exacted it of his 
disciples. Not only did " he fulfil all 
righteousness'' in himself, but he directed 
those who followed his ministry to the 
completion of it likewise. On all puUic 
occasions they accompanied him. It was 
only when he poured out his soul to his 

Fnf her. in mec^tation and private praver. 
that he was alone, ana Dien the moun- 
tain or the desert was his temple. What 
an example does this two-fold practice of 
the Son of God afford for our guidance 
and instruction! In public worship it 
warrants and enforces the necessity and 
use of attendance upon places set apart 
for that purpose, and the adoption <£ 
forms as established in the Jewish Church, 
and practised by himself ; whilst in pri- 
vate, how beautifully does it sanction that 
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pious observation " of not restraining 

prayer before God !" 

If the Jews did use stated forms and 

prescribed ofiSces, these the Saviour did 

also. That such was the case, I have 

endeavoured to prove, by adducing some 

express forms from the Old Testament, 

and the direct authority of Josephus, who 

can in no wise be considered a favourer 

of Christianity. In the community of 

worship, as arranged among the Jews> 

the Saviour joined; — why then should 

Xhristians refuse to unite in the samp, 
form of puDnc service ? Why either 

should any of them think themselves 

wiser, or more under inspiration, than 

their Lord and Master, who is the head^ 

as well as example, - of the Catholic 

Church, which they do who refuse the 

adoption of forms ? Or, when forms are 

set forth, sanctioned by faith, doctrine, 

and practice, as well as by the usage of 

the Jewish Church, and the Scriptures 

themselves, why do they reject them, 

and prefer the extemporaneous words of 
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prayer ? Is Jesus the pattern, by which 
all things in faith and practice are to be 
modelled ? -^ then, surely, all deviations 
from his example are inconsistent with 
the duty of his followers ! 

But it may be remarked by some, " We 
acknowledge the conformity of Jesus 
with the Jewish ritual, yet we do not 
consider this as binding upon us ; because, 
though he did conform with it, yet when, 
he completed his mission, that ritual was 
to be ended, and a new order of worship 
to be adopted.** 

Let us consider this : there is a show 
of reason in it ; there is more, there is 
some truth. The position is good ; but the. 
deduction or inference from it is, I hope 
to prove, not correct. It goes upon this^ 
supposition, that the Christian verity is 
totsdly and essentially different and dis- 
tinct from the Jewish polity, and that 
whatsoever was practised in the latter 
must necessarily be abrogated in the 
former. But this cannot be txue ; because 
God is the mutual founder. God the 
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mutual object, the purity of his worship 
the mutual practice; the Saviour the 
mutual mediatpr,— in this by types, in 
that by the sacrifice of himself j the Holy 
Spirit the mutual medium of communi- 
cation ; and the salvation of never-dying 
souls the mutual result. The two tables, 
written by the fiery finger of God on 
Mount Sinai, are only more strongly and 
spiritually enforced by the fiery tongues 
which on the day of Pentecost completed 
the Saviour's mission on earth. As the 
first table of* the law prescribes duty to 
God, and the second the mutual obliga- 
tions of morality between man and man ; 
so the first prescript of the Gospel is 
** glory to God," or Faith ; the second, 
" peace on earth, and good will to man," 
or Practice. How closely these are com- 
bined and connected, though under di£> 
ierent modifications, any one may judge. 
They must continue allied; and have, at 
least in some degree, something common 
to one another. So the body and soul, 
though differing yeiy widely in nature 
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and excellence, cannot be separated, 
either in this world or the next. Neither 
can the law of Moses be wholly extin- 
guished, without the blotting out also of 
the Christian's duty. If the Jewish polity 
was so opposite to the Christian, how hap- 
pened it that the descent of the Holy Spi- 
rit was on the day of Pentecost, a Jewish 
festival, which the converts of Jesus were 
all assembled with one accord to cele- 
brate? The pubUc worship of God in the 
Temple, or the house " that he chooses 
to place his name there,** may not be dis- 
pensed with, but at the risk of destroying 
the means of grace, at least one means by 
which grace has from age to age been 
communicated. And as that temple is 
to " be called the house of prayer," so 
neither may the dispensing with stated 
forms of prayer in that public worship he 
admitted with safety, because such dis- 
pensation is setting at naught the example 
of the blessed Jesus, which no reasoning 
in the world can ever gainsay. That ex- 
ample sanctioned prescribed forms in the 
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Jewish Church, and commanded one for 
the service of his own ; for, when his 
disciples asked him to teach them, as 
John had taught his disciples, to pray, 
" he said unto them, When ye pray, ye 
shall say. Our Father, &c."* There is 
no limitation in this : the Saviour did 
not say, on such occasions shall ye use it ; 
neither did he give it for the adoption of 
particular persons. He did not limit the 
use of it to Peter or John. He did not 
direct them to repeat it on one occasion, 
and omit it at another. He did not confine 
the use of it to private devotion, but by 
expressing it in the plural number, he 
evidently gave it as a common prayer, 
that is, a prayer to be used by assemblies 
jointly and at the same time. A recog- 
nition of forms for public worship, beyond 
all controversy. It is advantageous to 
consider well, the introduction of this 
admirable prayer, which in few words 
contains the sum and substance of the 

^ Luke xi, 1,2. 
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many wants of the numberless individuals 
who stand in need of God's assistance. 
** When ye pray, ye shall say," was his 
preface, and command ; by which we are 
to understand that on all occasions of 
prayer, whatever else is used, this must 
not be omitted. Now, if his injunc* 
tions are to be regarded and observed, 
surely the omission of this prayer is a 
violation of his commands, ** who spake 
as man never yet spake." Let those, 
then, who, from reasons best known to 
themselves, pass over the use of this form, 
look to it, and ask their consciences if 
such things should be ; and let those who 
despise the adoption of other forms, con- 
sider froni this, that if the disciples who 
drew in their knowledge from the lips of 
truth itself, found it expedient or neces- 
sary to ask for a fonn of prayer, that they 
might have equal advantage with the dis^v 
ciples of John the Baptist, who following 
the custom derived from his forefathers 
had given one to them, what it is that ex^ 

p 
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alts men of the nineteenth century above 
them, or renders them so fluent in the 
words of the Spirit, that they need no 
stated form, by which to offer up the joint 
worship of congregational service. If 
Peter and John, the favoured of their 
Master, needed such a form, and that 
they did, the giving of this by the Saviour 
proves, surely the mass of population 
throughout the Christian world, sunk as it 
is more. or less in vice and ignorance, and 
aU restrained by the corrupted influence 
of their hearts, stand in much greater 
need. This is a serious consideration^ 
and should make people pause, before 
they abjure the authority and; use of 
forms, elicited by the wants and necessi- 
ties of even the most favoured,: granted 
by the compassion and mercy of God 
and Jesus, and received with humility 
and observance* by the imrnediately-ixin 
spired apostles. For I must still contend, 
that the institution of this prescribed 
foixn of devotion by the Saviour, first gran 
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tiiitously*, and then in conformity t with 
the request of his followers, is a sanction 
for set forms in the public service of God, 
practised as it was by the Jews, the 
Saviour, and his Apostles, which rebuts 
six reasoning. The manner, indeed, in 
which the disciples prefer their petition 
for a stated prayer, in imitation of John 
the Baptist, and in which the Saviour re- 
plies to them, adds great weight to this 
assertion. It proves that John, who was 
the forerunner of the Messiah, and the 
Elias of prophecy, prescribed a set form 
for the benefit of his followers, in com- 
pliance with the custom of the Jewish 
Church. This usage the Saviour did not 
abrogate either by precept or practice ; 
and the repetition df the same form, as 
he had already given on the Mount, 
confers additional weight, , and adds a 
double sanction to it. 

But how'is that sanction rendered still 
more weighty for set forma^ when we 
consider, that in «nc^er place, (Matt. 

♦ Matt. ▼!• 9— Id. -t Luke asiv 2^ 3, 4. 
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xviii. 19) 20.) the Saviour attached hi^ 
blessmg to wh^t must necessarily arise 
from the practice I am advocating? 
" Again I say unto you, that if two of 
you shall agree on earth, as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them c)f my Father, which is in heaven. 
For, where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them." In these words are con- 
tained most weighty reasons for public 
woi'ship, and a clear intimation how that 
worship should be conducted, — that it 
should be arranged and agreed upon 
before hand, that being known to all, 
all may join in it, and ^< with one mind 
and one mouth,'' offer up the united 
petitions of one people,, having *« one 
faith, one hope, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in all." 

This oneness of profession, doctrine, 
and object, is another reason for unity of 
w orship, and implies, even were there no 
other injunctions to warrant it fiuthjer, an 
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extension or txansmitting from one to 

another the things " delivered to the 

saints/' But we are not driven so low 

as to depend merely upon such implying. 

For when the Saviour, after his resur- 

j-ection, was on the point of departing 

irom his disciples, whom he had appointed 

to be witnesses of himself, stewards of 

his mysteries, and messengers of his gospel, 

together with the institution and form of 

his baptism, he cave them charge, aa » 
4\.^\.f'' tamest of the duty of his people 

to him, that they should " teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever he had com- 
manded them."* Now he had com- 
manded them, when they prayed, to say. 
Our Father, &c., and he had made the 
agreement of joint worship, a condition of 
obtaining £ivour from his Father, in con- 
formity with the avowed generality of his 
prayer, which from its comprehensive 
form of expression, in the plural number, 
shows most strongly the design that its 

* Matt, xxviii. 70. 
D 3 
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adoption should not only be gener^^ as 
members one of another, but common as 
all '' united in one fold, under one shep^- 
herd.** A community of prayers, there- 
fore, they were to teach his people, to 
observe. How, by looking on it written 
in letters ? Not solely, but rather making 
such writing the medium of communica^ 
tion to their hearts, from which their 
lips might catch the impresi^on, and give 

y^nt to it in words, and spe^ to Heaven, 
as one unitedbody of agreeingWw^^^^^^p^ 

informs, instituted by the injunction and 
enforced by the practice of the Alraighly 
Son, It is also worthy of remark, that the 
words which inmiediately follow this in«- 
junction prcmiise a blessing of the most ex* 
alted and consoling nature. ♦•And lo ! I 
am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world,*' is a conditional promise, that 
lifts up our low desires, and encourages 
us " to observe all things whatsoever the 
Saviour has commanded/' For, it is fair 
to infer from these words, that the pre- 
sence of the heavenly Jesus is promised 
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to his . followerjs only on the condition of 
their observing thbse things which he has 
prescribed They, therefore, who neglect 
his ordinances may not hope for his con* 
solation ; and we know that in moral 
duties " whosoever o£fendeth in one 
point is guilty of alL*' Can, therefore, 
any, whether individuals or churches^ 
safely neglect any one part of these o^'di* 
nances, which bear on them the impress 
of the Redeemer ? The Saviour's obser* 
vance of public worship among the Jews 
was necessarily in a prescribed form ; his 
disciples shared in it, and he enforced 
the necessity of attending to such form, 
by giving them one for their use and edi- 
fication ; and in his last directions to them 
be makes the observance of this practice, 
and of all other, duties which he com* 
manded, a condition of his " being with 
them always, even unto the end of the 
world J*' that is, from age to age succes- 
sively till time shall be no more. We, there- 
fore, who have received his Gospel, and 
partake of the regular communication of 

D 4 
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epii^copal power, even from that day untrf 
the present, may not neglect the obser^ 
vance of this custom, but at the risk " of 
casting away his presence from us." The 
preservation of the Gospel, by means of 
the Christian Church, through so many 
ages, is a proof that God's promise has 
never yet failed, because, though many 

corruptions have been in it, there still 
have been, without intermission, " six 
thousand who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal," but remained faithful guardians 
of *< the faith delivered to the Saints." 
Now, as we can show that our Church is 
not only modelled upon that ^* guardian 
and witness of Holy Writ," but a con- 
tinuance of it, in Faith and Worship, let 
us humbly hope, that God's promise is 
with us also, and let us be assured that it 
will remain with us, so long as "we love 
him, and keep his commandments.^ 



39 
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CHAPTER V. 

fi£T FORMS USED BY THE APOSTLES AFTER THE 

RESURRECTION. 

It was seen in the last chapter, that our 
^Saviour and his disciples joined in com- 
munion with the Jewish Church, which, 
I have proved, used a set form of wor- 
ship : it was also seen that he gave them 
a form for their joint use, as John had 
previously given one for that of his dis- 
ciples, and that he enjoined them to teach 
^11 to observe it, whom they admitted 
into his church by baptism; thereby in- 
timating and commanding them to con- 
tinue it in that church, and by the 
blessing which he attached to the ob- 
servance of forms, twice repeated, of his 
never-failing presence with those who 
did use it, he showed that such use was 
to be coAtinued for ever ; let us now 
consider whether the Apostles after his 
jresurrection "did agree on earth what 

D 5 
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they should ask/* To judge of the fact 
by the effect, there can be no doubt of 
it, because his presence was with them 
always, and gave them strength and .in« 
.spiration, and power, in an extraordinary 
degree. But independently of this tes- 
timony, which: the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves ' afibrd us, though they do not 
specifically state that the Lord's Prayer 
waii either used or taught by them, we 
have the concurrent testimony of the old 
ecclesiastical writers,- which* I shall briefly 
I3tate. 

St !Polycarp, a dsscipfe of John tlie 
Divine, whose epistle to the Philippians 
was published about the year 117, or 18 
years after the death of his teacher, al- 
ludes to, and quotes parts of the Lord's 
ftayerj which he calls " returning to the 
word which was delivered to us from the 
beginning." Tertullian, in the year 200^ 
says, ** The Son taught- us to pray. Our 
Father which art in heaven:" and in 
another- place, i^ealdng of this prayer, 
he observes, " Our Lord gave his new 
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disciples of the New Testament a new 
form of prayer/' He also calls it, " The 
Prayer appointed by Christ,'* &c. 

Origen, SO years after, asserts that 
the Saviour taught how to pray, and 
mentions several of the petitions ad* 
vanced in the Lord's Prayer. 

Stw Cyprian, about the year 250, says, 
<< Among his other salutary admonitions 
and divine precepts, by which he directed 
his people to salvation, he gave them also 
a form of prayer, and directed and in-- 
structed what we should pray for. He, 
who gave us life, taught us also to pray, 
with the same gracious benignity with 
which he gave and conferred other bless* 
ings i that, whilst we are speaking to the 
Father in the petition and prayer, which 
the Son taught, we may be heard more 
readily/* 

St Cyril of Jerusalem, 348, especially 
calls it " The Prayer which Christ gave 
his disciples.*** Why need I multiply 

* These testimonies I have compiled from Bemiel 
«n Prayer, with the exception of that of St.Polycaq;>9 
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the testimonies of St. Chrysostom, Opta- 
tus, St. Austin, St. Gregory of Nyssa^ 
and Theodoret ? All these speak of this 
prayer, as pre-composed and commanded 
by Christ, and observed by his disciples : 
nay, Austin says, " We cannot be God*& 
children except we use it." 

These ancient fathers had much better 
opportunities of ascertaining the truth of 
this than we have, because they lived sa 
much nearer the times of the Apostles, 
and their evidence successively brings 
down the fact, that the Lord*s Prayer, as 
a pre-composed and joint form of wor- 
,ship, was used by Christians: and if 
their testimony have any weight, we must 
conclude that the Apostles, in respect of 
this prayer, ' obeyed their Lord's com- 
mand. Let us now see, whether they 
obeyed him also <<in agreeing on earth 



which is from Archbishop Wake's translation of the 
Apostolic Fathers, from which work I have taken 
all the quotations c^ Polycarp, Clement, and Ig** 
satius.^ 
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what they should ask," and how far hid 
promise was ratified to them. 

There is one instance on record, be- 
fore the descent of the Holy Spirit, of 
a prescribed form used by the eleven 
Apostles, on their election of a successor 
to "Judas, -who by transgression jTell." 
In the Acts of the Apostles, i. 24, 25. we 
read : " And they prayed, and said. Thou 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all 
men, show whether of these two thou 
hast chosen, that he may take part of 
this ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas by transgression fell, that he might 
go to his own place.*' This first public 
act of the Apostles, in electing one to 
succeed Judas, seems recorded in the 
very beginning as a standing proof or 
testimony of obedience to their Master's 
injunctions, and succeeding as it does 
the account of their " continuing with 
one accord in prayer and supplication," 
how strongly does it testify their agree- 
ment in prayer, and warrant the use of 
yxsAy pre-composed forms} for unless 
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they had settled before^-hand, and ar- 
ranged not. only the subject, but the 
words of their prayer, it is not probable 
that they would, or could all have used 
the form recorded ; there would neces- 
sarily have been some discrepancy, and 
therefore, in order to have had an exact 
account of their supplication, we must 
have had not only one prayer, but eleven 
prayers. It could not, therefore, be any 
other than joint and common, that is, 
pre-composed and set; and standing as it 
does, recorded in their first public act 
and public worship, it would seem to 
have been inserted to show that the Sa* 
viour's injunction for a community and 
agreement of prayer was uppermost in 
their thoughts, and foremost in their 
practice. 

It may however be said, that at this 
time they were not yet under plenary 
inspiration — the Comforter had not yet 
come, to ^< guide them into ail truth." 
Fortunately, an answer is readily given to 
this cavil, by ^he form recorded Acts iv. 

17 
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S4^-^l«, some little time after the de^ 
scent of the Holy Ghost, at the feast of 
Pentecost. Peter and John on their way 
to the temple, to attend the public ser- 
vice of .God at the stated hour of Jewish 
prayer, performed a miracle upon a poor 
impotent man ; which so " grieved" the 
priests and Sadducees, that by means of 
the captain of the temple, " they laid 
hands upon and put them in hold unto 
the next day." Being dismissed with a 
reprimand, "they went to their own 
c(»npany, and reported all that the chief 
priests and elders had said unto them : 
and when they heard that, they lift up 
their voice to God with one accord^ and 
)said. Lord, thou art God,'' &c« This 
prayer is doubtlessly recorded for our 
instruction, as well as a proof, tiiat under 
the first flush of the gifl of tongues, on 
an extraordinary occasion,, a prayer was 
used, which, from its being uttered by a 
considerable number at the same time, 
must have been ** agreed upon'' before- 
hand. For bad it ^ been offered up for 
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them only by Peter or John, or any inn 
dividual in the name of the rest, the 
account of it would have intimated as 
much : but we read^ " That they all lift 
up their voice with one accord ;'* conse* 
quently they all prayed the same thing, 
which they could not have done, had it 
not been previously set in order, and 
drawn up. The matter of this prayer, 
hIso, founded as it is upon Scripture, 
^hows us, that our prayers should be 
modelled from the Word of God. The 
effect of this prayer proves also the truth 
of the Saviour's promises; for, though 
evidently pre-composed and set, it was 
heard and answered, and they were all 
tilled with the Holy Ghost, insomuch 
that, that particular time may perhaps 
be called the highest and most exalted 
season of divine inspiration. 

Again; in chapter xii. 5. W£ read that 
on occasion of the persecution by Herod, 
in which << he killed James the brother of 
John with the sword,'' and imprisoned 
Peter, ** prayer was made without ceasing 
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of the church unto God for him.*' * Now 
this prayer was offered up by a body of 
agreeing worshippers on a public oc- 
casion, and was in all probability in strict 
unison with the custom of set forms ; and 
though there is no account of the words 
of this earnest prayer, yet it is not un* 
reasonable to suppose, from their as^ 
sembling together for the purpose of a 
general supplication for Peter's release; 
that their prayers were common, that is 
** agreed upon before-hand,'* which ne- 
cessarily implies a set form. Their prayer 
was heard and granted, for Peter was 
released by the angel of the Lord : which 
afibrds another proof, that " if* two shall 
agree on earth, as touching any thing 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them, 
by their heavenly Father;" and that 

* The original strongly warrants the idea which 
we attach to the term Litany, an earnest and in- 
stant prayer to God, in which is contained more 
especially a deprecation of evil. May not this, 
then, be looked upon, as the first litany, of which 
we have any account, used by Christians ? ' 
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"where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ, there is he 
• in the midst of them." 

From these instances, then, may we 
not safely conclude that the Apostles 
were careful to teach whatsoever Christ 
commanded, and practise what they 
taught i and that, more especially, they 
jobserved this in prayer ? 

Coupling the evidence of the general 
use of the Lord's Prayer by the Apostles, 
with the strong testimony of the instances 
recorded in the Acts, can any one doubt 
of the authority of set forms ? Rather, 
can any one doubt of the necessity of 
them ? What a stretch of pride is it in 
man, possessing at the utmost only the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit, to sup* 
pose that he can safely practise that, 
which the fully-inspired of God, in the 
earliest and freest impulse of inspiration 
under the Gospel Covenant, did not prac- 
tise ! For, though the Apostles, indivi- 
dually and separately, needed not, under 
that inspiration, any pre-composed or set 
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forms for their own private devotions, 

beyond what the Saviour gave, (neither* 

would I say, probably do Christians under 

the ordinary influence of the Spirit) yet 

ccmgregationally, we have every reason 

to suppose, that they, like their Master, 

whose example they loved to follow, 

found it expedient to continue in that 

custom. It would be well if their prac- 

tice were more respected, since it was 

guided by God, for the good of his people. 

The neglect of it may arise from ignorance 
oi tiie ocripbuica «»«»4k<:kt*;%^oi*oucii custom, 

but there can be no excuse for the want 
of humility, the effect of which excellent 
quality would be to check human pre- 
sumption, and make the mouths or organs 
of congregations more desirous of follow- 
ing the ordinances of Christ, and the 
practice of the Apostles, than giving vent 
to their own words, however well-de- 
signed or piously uttered. 

Though the instances! have adduced 
are few in number, and contained in one 
book, yet let it not be forgotten, that that 
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book is th£ only chronicle of the actioni^ 
of the Apostles we have in our Canon> 
and that it contains rather an account of 
their personal actions and persecutions^ 
• and individual strivings for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, than a history of 
united and congregational worship. The 
only part which is at all circumstantial 
as to the deeds of the general body, be- 
fore they were dispersed on the mission 
of grace to the world at large, is contained 

in the first chapters, and in these thp 
two' plainest inoi>«M..o«o wmcn i nave noted 

are to be found. Had we been favoiured 
with a more minute history of their joint 
assemblings and worship, we should, 
without doubt, have had a proportionate 
increase of evidence in favour of the use 
of set forms. 

From the epistles, which are rather ad-^ 
dressed to the Churches, as directions for 
personal behaviour and faith, than canons 
of congregational worship, we may ga- 
ther a few passages which tend to sane* 
tion this custom. These passages I re-i 
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serve for another chapter, when I shall 
come to note down the authorities for the 
model of public and set prayers. At pre- 
sent I shall consider the inference which 
is to be derived from what may be called 
Negative Evidence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NEGATIVE EVIDENCE FOR THE USE OT SET FORMS. 

Whatever in the Mosaic Law was con- 
trary to the Spirit of the Gospel was abro- 
gated, and a new institution given in its 
place ; and though there is not always an 
injunction for this, yet the references to 
such injunction are generally so plain, 
that little doubt can remain on the sub- 
ject. Thus circumcision, under the Old 
Law, was necessarily confined to males ; 
but in baptism, which is the completion 
of what the other was the type, the other 
sex also are partakers, without however 
any express command recorded. As how- 
ever it " is the sign of the seal of right- 
eousness by faith,'' and the admission 
into that state of covenanted grace, in 
which the losjt race of man are made ca- 
pable of attaining salvation, and as such 
salvation is offered unto all without dis- 
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tinction of persons or sexes, so by the 
very nature of it, we are not only war- 
ranted but compelled to admit females 
into baptism. 

The Passover, also, was a memorial of 
the ransoming of the children of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, wJiich was typi- 
cal of the redeeming of the world from 
the yoke of sin ; but when the thing sig- 
nified took place, the institution which 
recorded its adoption was set forth in ex- 
press terms, and the elements to be used 
were expressly stated. 

The custom of the Old Law, which re- 
quired " an eye for an eye, and a tooth ^ 
for a tooth," was positively forbidden by 
the Saviour, and a more heavenly injunc^ 
tion substituted. The entering of th^- 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies was 
virtually forbidden when the Saviour 
ascended into heaven ; and hence the 
Apostle explicitly declares that he went 
into the holy place not made with hands, 
once for ^ all. Following this analogy, 
may we not fairly infer; that had the 
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custom of using set forms in the public 
worship of the Jews, been contrary to the 
spirit and design of the Gospel, it would 
have been noticed in some way or other, 
and an injunction been giveu against it ? 
But we may safely challenge any person 
to adduce one instance that conveys any 
allusion to such prohibition. Now, if we 
can bring any passages to countenance 
the usage of forms, as among the Jews, 
surely the advantage is whoUy in our fa* 
vour, more especially when we consider 
the instances that have been brought for- 
ward, some of them very express, and 
others which faifly tend to the same War- 
rantry. If then, we compare the reasons 
for the use of set fonxis, and those against 
it, affirmative and negative, those who 
neglect such mode of worship, have not 
much of which to boast ; but rather, if 
they deal sincerely and humbly with us 
in this matter, they must confess that our 
practice is Scriptural and Apostolic, and 
supported by the custom of all antiquity. 
There is another argument also which 
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may be advanced in this place. It is^ 
that among the diversities of gifts enumer- 
ated by the Apostle, there is ho mention 
of the gift of praying ; for the word 
• prophesying cannot bear that interpreta- 
tion. In that account, all thie gift;s men- 
tioned were personal, but for the general 
service ; and what, I wonder, contributes 
more to the gefneral good of the Church, 
than public and common prayer? Surely, 
if the public worship of God had not been 
regulated by some established appoint^ 
ment, there would have been some notice 
taken of it, because had it been one of 
the gifts of the Spirit, it would have been 
enumerated as such. The omission of it 
leaves us at the liberty to infer, more es- 
pecially since we have so many reasons 
elsewhere to believe it, that there was no 
gift of praying for the public service of the 
Church ; the necessity of it was prevented 
by the custom, already established by the 
appointment of the Most High, and 
practised by Jesus Christ, of offering up 
congregationally their prayers in a pre* 

£ 
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qomposed atid set form. This conclusion 
receives considerable weight from the 
Apostles' injunction to the Church at 
Corinth, that they should not " pray in 
an unknown tongue," because the people 
could not " say Amen to such prayers/' 
Neither can they say Amen to prayers ut- 
tered by the Minister extemporaneously, 
because Christians are to " pray with the 
understanding,'* that is, they are. to know 
what they are praying for, and how they 
are praying, which men in general can^ 
not do, when any person, thoilgh inspired, 
is praying for them in words and senti-; 
ments which are his own, and unknown 
to others before they are uttered* Such 
prayer, however excellent, scripturd, and 
devout, cannot) like that in a foreign lan- 
guage or unknown tongue, profit the 
people in general, how much soever it 
may edify the person himself This it 
cannot fail to do, because God, who . is 
the F^tk^T of aU collectively, as well as 
each individually, listens to the. petitions 
pat only of congregations whexi' ofiere^ 
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up jointly in spirit and truth, but also of 
individuals who lift up to him their de- 
sires in sincerity and faith. And though 
the former is best done in forms known 
to all, the latter is bound by t\o such ne- 
cessity, and will be accepted not accord- 
ing to the words of prayer, but the spirit 
with which they are offered. 

And as all things are to ^'•be done de- 
cently and in order,'** because "God 

• This is an important word, signifying an ar- 
rangement or contrivance beforehand, la the 
profane writers, it is used to denote rank, or order, 
or disposition of soldiers', or the marshalling of an 
army. In the Gospel ^f St. Luke, i. 8. we read of 
Zacharias '^ executing the priest's office hefore God 
in the order of his. course." The order of course 
was a due and regular arrangement, previously 
made, by which the different branches of the family 
of Levi succeeded one another without confusion 
in the discharge of their duties. In Colossians, ii. 5. 
the Apostle says, " beholding your order," which 
Schleusner thus interprets ; *^ seeing-your order in 
the disposition and observance of ecclesiastical 
rites." The Greek word in these passages ia the 
same, and denotes a previous arrangement and set- 
ting in order. Why, then, may not St. Paulmean 

•••• • E 2 '■ 
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is not the aUthor of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all the churches of the 
saints,** so the best way of ensuring that 
decency, and order, and peace, was, that 
all should pray with one mind and one 
mouth, which could only be done congre- 
gationally, by the adoption of prayers 
one and the same, and known and under* 
stood by all. 

If then we add all these testimonies 
and reasons together, we shall find an 
amount of evidence for the use of set 
forms in the public service of God, which 
must establish the credit of those, who, 
like the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, continue to *^ hold fast the form of 
sound words," whether in si^rticles of be- 
lief or modes of worship j as Ignatius* 

in this passage^ when he is counselling them how 
they should conduct themselves when they met 
together for worship, <Mn the order which has been 
prescribed?'* or the order, consistent with the in- 
junction, or customs, by which the Church, either 
by direct command of God, or his permission, had 
in all ages been regulated. 
* Epistle to the Ephesians, § xiii. 
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has well said, " When ye meet fully to- 
gether in the same place, the powers of 
the devil are destroyed, and his mischief 
is dissolved, by the unity of your faith/* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

V 

x 

SET FORMS USED IN THE AGES IMMEDIATELY 
SUCCEEDING THE APOSTOLIC. 

Having advanced reasons and testimo- 
nies in behalf of the use of set forms 
(it matters not on how few occasions re- 
corded) by the Apostles, and the Church 
of God, both before and after the day of 
Pentecost^ I shall endeavour to. adduce 
a few arguments to show, by the intro- 
duction of some passages from the pri- 
mitive fathers, that set forms were 
continued in use for some centuries 
afterwards. From the instances recorded 
in chapter v., in which we are to suppose 
that all the Apostles were present, we 
conclude, that if one of them counte- 
nanced this practice they all did, and 
their authority would of course enforce 
its continuance so long as any one of 
them existed. St. John was the last of 



t^e Apostles, and had any zit&titkfn of 
innovation been made upon the apostolic 
custom s» he would doubtless have def- 
lected and exposed it, as he did the 
growing heresies. We may therefore 
suppose that set forms continued in use 
till the time of his dealii, in the year 99 
after Christ If this were the case, we 
may also stretch the supposition, that 
they Would not fall into disuse for twenty 
or thirty years afterwards, because, up 
to that time, there would be surviving 
some disciples of some of the Apostles, 
who, knowing from experience the usage 
of- their teachers in the public worship, 
would not easily submit to the supersed- 
ing or neglect of it. This would bring 
down the observance of set forms to the 
year 120 or 130. I take this on a sup- 
position, which looks very like reality 
when we consider the evidence of those 
who lived nearest the apostolic times. 
First, what is the evidence of Clement P 
In his first Epistle to the Corinthians,* 

* § xl. 
£ 4 
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which, though not canonical, is proved to 
be genuine by Archbishop Wake; he 
mentions expressly the custom of public 
worship, and of, persons appointed for 
that worship, "that, so all things being 
piously done unto all well-pleasing, they 
may be acceptable unto Him.'* He also 
warns them,* in his directions to the 
brethren, how to discharge their duties, 
not to " exceed the ruk of his service that 
is appointed to him/* 

St. Polycarp exhorts the Philippians,t 
" to return to the word that was deliver- 
ed from the beginning, watching unto 
prayer." Observe next the still stronger 
testimony of St. Ignatius, who in his 
Epistle to the Magnesians,! says, "neither 
let any thing appear rational to yourselves 
apart ; but, being come together into the 

same place, .have one common prayer, 
ONE COMMON SUPPLICATION, onc mind, 
one hope, in charity and joy undefiled.** 
What can we understand by one common 
prayer, one supplication, but a prayer 

* § xli. I § vif. :{: § Yiu . 
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and supplication, formed according to 
the Saviour's direction of " two agreeing 
on earth what they shall ask ;'' that is, 
a prayer and supplication agreed upon or 
assented to, by all who constitute the 
congregation by whom the public wor- 
ship is paid, which is therefore common, 
as being the prayer not of one man, but 
of all the persons who are assembled. 

Again, he says,* "for if the prayer 
of one or two be of such force, how much 
more powerful shall that of the bishop 
and whole church be.'' In another 
place, he observes,t " I stand in need of 
your JOINT PRAYERS iu God." 

The expressions, "one common prayer, 
"joint prayers," and the unity of prayers 
of "the bishop and whole church," show 
very forcibly the custom that was then 
prevalent: a custom derived to them 
immediately from the Apostles, who ob- 
served it sanctioned by the practice of 
Jesus, and used in the Jewish Church. 
It is to be remembered too, that these 

« Ep. Epb. § Y. t Ep. Magnes. § xiv. 
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three fathers lived in the times of the 
Apostles, and were not only their dis- 
ciples, but appointed by them to the 
ministry of the word. Of Clement we 
read in Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, iv. 3. this high commendation, that 
he was a fellow labourer with him, and 
that ^\ his name was in the Book of Life." 
He was appointed bishop of Rome by St. 
Peter, and probably wrote this Epistle 
about the year 70. 

St. Poly carp was a disciple of St. John, 
and wrote his Epistle about the year of 
our Lord 117> very nearly the time of 
. the martyrdom of Ignatius, whose Epistles 
he collected, and whose particular friend 
he was. 

St. Ignatius was very eminent — he 
laid down his life in testimony of his faith 
in Jesus J and, (to say nothing of the 
notion, that he was one of the little 
children, whom our Saviour took up in 
his arms and blessed) he was consecrated 
bishop of Antioch by iSome one of the 
Apostles themselves. 
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The evidence, therefore, of these three 
apostolic disciples and martyrs, who 
were so well instructed in "the perfect 
law of life,*' brings down the authority 
of set forms of prayers to the year 147, 
in which year Polycarp suffered martyr- 
dom : for we may be sure, that during 
his life, he would suffer no innovation or 
change, either in faith or worship, to pass 
unnoticed or unreproved. 

Tertullian about fifty years later does 
not notice in his Apology any change ; 
on the contrary, besides the use of the 
Lord's Prayer and Psalms, he mentions 
the subjects of their constant supplica- 
tions, from which we may infer that there 
were additional forms used by the Chris- 
tians, besides that perfect one given by 
our Lord himself. This brings us on to 
the year 200 or the beginning of the third 
century. About the year 250 lived St. 
Cyprian, whose evidence is still more ex- 
plicit, when he warns Christians, not 
" to babble their prayers in unpremedi- 
tated or disorderly words," neither to 

£ 6 
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<^ use a tumultuous or confounding loqua^ 
city ;" and earnestly exhorts his flock to 
take care, that their hearts and voices go 
together in prayer. St Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, A.D. 270, composed or com- 
piled a liturgy for the use of the churches 
in Cappadocia, which continued to be 
used without any variation till the time 
of St. BasO, about one hundi'ed years 
after. 

Eusebius, A.D. 315, in his life of Con- 
stantine, not only speaks of constituted, 
stated^ and legitimate prayers, but records 
even a form, appointed by the Emperor 
to be used by his foreign soldiers, in which 
all glory and power are ascribed to God, 
and petitions offered up for the safety and 
welfare of the royal family. He also 
speaks of " appeasing Christ by sacred 
prayers, BXidJrequent litanies** as a mode 
of worship well established. 

St Basil, A.D. S70, besides his testi- 
mony respecting the establishment and 
use of the liturgy of St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus„ records the custom derived by tra^ 
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dition of adding words in the administra^ 
tion of the Holy Communion, to those 
recorded in the scriptures. These words 
were collected by him, into the form of 
a prayer adapted for the use of the con^ 
gregation. He also composed a liturgy. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen testifies of St. 
£asil, that " the appointment of prayers" 
was among his remarkable deeds. This 
Father also, who lived nearly at the same 
time as St. BasU, records that Julian the 
apostate in his endeavour to subvert 
Christianity, designed to form his Pagan 
rites of worship, like those already esta- 
blished by the Christians, and that he 
intended to institute " a form of prayer." 
Which fact proves that a form of prayer 
was used by the Christian churches pre- 
viously to the year 361, when Julian 
assumed the government, and threw off 
the cloak, by professing himself an apos- 
tate from " the faith as it is in Jesus." 

In the Council of Laodicea, a canon 
was arranged, which enjoined, that " the 
same liturgy of prayers should be used 
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at the ninth hour, and in the evening.*' 
This Council was called about A.D.310, 
principally on account of an innovation, 
which some persons were disposed to 
make, by offering up their own prayers one 
part of the day, and those which they had 
received from their forefathers, on the 
other. A plain confession that set and 
pre-composed prayers had been long in 
use, derived from the earliest times ; for 
scarcely 200 years had passed between the 
holding of that Council and the death of 
the last of the apostles. Epiphanius, also, 
about the ss^me time, in his letter to the 
bishop of Jerusalem, acknowledges the 
use of a set form of prayer in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. 

I might here adduce the evidence of 
Chrysostom, Austin, and others, all war- 
ranting and establishing the usage of set 
forms of public worship in the Christian 
Churches, but surely the testimonies 
already adduced, extending as they do, 
through the three first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, may be deemed sufficient ; more 

17 
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especially as they take in the practice of 
the Saviour, with his institution of a form 
of prayer, the example of the Apostles, 
and the custom of the primitive fathers. 
What need then of further evidence? 
At the same time, let it not be forgotten, 
that though on all other articles of 
Christian faith, the various Churches have 
been divided and at enmity one with 
another, and even with themselves, the 
practice of public worship has never been 
questioned ; than which, one might sup- 
pose, there cannot be a stronger argu- 
ment* Both friends and enemies ac- 
knowledge this in the early ages, when 
the example of the Apostles, and their 
constitutions were yet fresh and vigorous, 
and when the appeal to customs es- 
tablished by them was an easy point of 
reference. It was not till some centuries 
afterwards, when the mistif of superstition 
overspread the church, that innovations 
Avere mad6, wholesome appointments can- 
celled, and when the spirit of the Gospel, 
both publicly and privately vras obscured. 
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by vain and ignorant pretensions, which 
had rather the glory of worldly greatness 
in view, than the salvation of souls. 
Then it was, corruptions crept in, which, 
at the time of the Reformation, were cut 
ofE But the public service of God, in an 
appointed and orderly form of prayers, 
grounded as it was^ upon authorities the 
most weighty, and customs the most 
evangelical, was retained in such wise, 
that all innovations were rescinded, and 
the worship was restored to its primitive 
design and genuine simplicity, as best 
suited the age and nature of men. At 
the time, however, when this Reforma- 
tion took place, a fiery zeal against every 
thing which had been practised in the 
Church of Rome, prompted some, even 
to refuse the use of set forms altogether, 
and to introduce a new and voluntary 
kind of worship, inconsistent even with 
the age of inspiration, when men spake 
as they were directed by the Holy Spirit, 
in an extraordinary degree. The question 
of expediency of set forms has ariisen 
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only in modem times : it was so well es- 
tablished in the primitive ages, that no 
cavillings were held on the subject The 
public worship of God has always been 
c6nducted in a public manner, agreed 
upbn and arranged beforehand, in forms 
comprehensible to all, and such as all 
might join in. Biit it is not the spucit 
of the established Church, uncharitably to 
censure those who differ from her, when 
their differences arise from pure and 
sincere motives : neither will any one 
affirm, that the non-adoption of prescribed 
forms is so heinous a crime as to exclude 
any one from salvation, who in all other 
respects '^ strives to make his calling and 
election sure/' This, however, we may 
safely affirm, that as we follow the 
example prescribed by God, practised 
and sanctioned by our Saviour, and his 
Apostles, and persevered in by the primi- 
tive Church, we are more likely to have 
a purer mode of worship in our public 
iservice, than those who throw off all 
obedience to form and ceremonies. If 
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we err, we err under the sanction of 
God, who prescribed several forms for 
the use of the Israelites ; we err with our 
Saviour who was <* the pattern of all per- 
fection ;'* we err with the Apostles, who 
were enlightened by God*s own spirit in 
a very eminent degree ; and we err with 
the hosts of holy inen and toartyrs who 
sealed their faith with their blood. And 
with whom, do they who differ from us 
err? Let them answer the question, 
whilst we proceed to consider the nature 
of the ibrms used in the ancient Church. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE FORMS USED IN THE CHURCH IN 

•ALL AGES. 

Having established the use of set forms 
of prayer, from the first institution of 
public and congregational woi*ship in the 
Jewish Church, to the ^^i of the iburth 
century in the Christian Church, success- 

rrel^r, »+ may, perhaps, be not unseascm- 
able to 'enquire into the modes of worship 
used during that period. Several instances 
have already been adduced of forms of 
prayer, prescribed by God himself for the 
adoption of the Jews, and others com- 
posed by men who were under the direct 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit : proofs have 
been advanced that our Saviour himself 
and his Apostles practised these forms ; 
and that the early Christians, in like 
manner, in their public worship, used 
preeomposed prayers ; these proofs were 
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selected from the Acts of the Apostles, 
as well as from the writings of the early 
fathers ; so that no doubt can remain of 
the use of set forms, as well of the Lord's 
Prayer, als others. What these forms and 
prayers were, and what^ other acts of 
devotion were employed in their public 
worship, I now come to considen 

In the first place, there can be no 
doubt, that the Psalms were regularly 
read in the Temple service, for Josephus, . 
the Jewish historian gives us directinform- 
ation on this point From the Mwhna 
we learn, that 18 collects or benedictions 
were used, which are ascribed to Ezra^ 
the Chief of the Great Sanhedrim, These 
formed their principal prayers j and the 
remainder probably were made up of the 
precatory parts of the Psalms. That it 
was a custom for them to read certain 
portions of the Scriptures in the Syna- 
gogues we learn from Luke iv. 16, in 
which it is said, " And he came to Na- 
zareth, where he had been brought up,, 
and, as his custom was, he went into the 
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Synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
stood up to read." From which we learn 
two things, that the Saviour joined in the 
Jewish worship, and that part of that wor- 
ship consisted in reading a portion of the 
Old Testament* In the Acts of the 
Apostles, XV, 21, we are informed, that 
" Moses of old time hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the 
Synagogues every Sabbath day," 

The Masorets also inform us, that the 
whole of the Canonical Books contained 
under the term, " The Law," were read 
in succession once through every year. 
This must of course, then, have been a 
prescribed form of worship, and this, 
added to the use of the Psalms, and the 
adoption of set forms of prayers, which we 
read that they used, leaves the inference, 
that the Jews prescribed the reading of 
the Scriptures, and set forms of prayers 
in their public worship. To these they 
subjoined preaching, as when our Saviour, 
in the passage above cited, had closed the 
book, " all eyes were fastened on him,*' 
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showing their attention and expectation^ 
that he would address them on the sub- 
ject of what he had been reading* ; nor 
was their expectation disappointed* The 
Jewish worship therefore consisted of set 
prayers, an apportioned reading of scrip- 
ture, and preaching. Now, if this really 
were the case (and what can dii^rove it), 
in the time of our Saviour ; this method 
of public worship was sanctioned by Him, 
" from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift/* 

After the ascension of their glorified 
Master, we find, that the Apostles conti- 
nued still to frequent the public worship 
of the Jews ; for, after " they had seen 
him ascend to Heaven, they were conti- 
nually in the Temple praising land bless- 
ing God." We read also, that " Peter 
» . 

* What an example i«< this for the Ministers of 
the Bstablished Church to make some. part of the 
Scriptures contained in the appointed service of the 
day, as much as possible, the subject of their 
sermons ! Thej who have tried- this method kno^r 
the value of it. . 
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and John went up together into the Tern* 
pie, at the hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour." This is a strong evidence of thei'r 
continuing still in unity of worship with 
the Jewish Church, more especially as the 
time of Public Prayer is specified. Had 
this been omitted, a doubt might justly 
have arisen, whether they did not go to 
offer up their private orisons in much the 
same way as .the Roman Catholics do in 
their churches. 

The precise time, even the hour of the 
public assembly of the Jews for public 
worship, being distinctly stated, leaves no 
doubt as to their continuing in conform- 
ity with the Jewish rituaL And so 
far from thi& conformity beinginconsistent 
with the faith of Jesusi we find that on 
this occasion^ power was given to Peter 
to cure an impotent man, and the con- 
version of 5000 people followed^ In like 
manner when Paul received his commis- 
sion to go to the Gentiles, he was in the 
Temple. Hence attendance on the pub- 
Jic worship of the Jews, by the Apostles, 
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proved of essential service to the house 
of Israel, and the Gentile world. In the 
Apostolic writings, we read of no prohi- 
bition against the use of established 
forms. It becomes therefore those who 
are a form to themselves, to show their 
reasons why they reject the custom of 
addressing the throne of grace congre- 
gationally, in words that are known and 
agreed upon by all who are to join in such 
worship. In the controversy respecting 
Circumcision, agitated in the ApostoUc 
Council at Jerusalem, had there been any 
other Jewish customs practised by Chris- 
tians, inconsistent with the Spirit of th^ 
Gospel, they doubtless would have been 
discussed. Now, as we have evidence 
that the Apostles themselves not only used 
set forms, on particular occ^ions in their 
Church, or assembly of their converts, 
but also that Peter and John went up to 
the Teriiple at the hour of prayer j and 
as, at this. Council^ which was convened 
for the better aiTang^ment of things that 
were considered Jewish j surely, if the 
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use of set forms, which was decidedly so, 
had been derogatory from the fuller and 
more extended influence of the Spirit 
in the Christian heritage, the Apostles 
would have issued their prohibition 
against it, which must for ever have set 
the matter at rest. As they did not, it is 
a tacit acknowledgment, I might say a 
conclusive proof, that the order which pre-, 
vailed in the Jewish worship, remained, 
with such alterations as were consistent 
with the more spiritual service of the 
Christian, the same. Let us however, 
further consider the allusions to public 
worship, which are to be found in the 
Apostolic writings. 

The first instance I adduce is from 
Romans xv. 6. " That ye may with one 
mind and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.'' 
It should be remembered that this is the 
conclusion of an exhortation drawn from 
the consideration for what purpose the 
Scriptures were written. The Scriptures 
to which the Apostle refers, are those of 

f 
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th«^ Old Testament, comprised in the 

Hebrew Canon ; and as in them there 

are not only forms but injunctions for set 

fbmis t)f. prayers, he must moreiespecially 

regard tiiis practice, because the con- 

dusion is turned upon praying, " with 

one mind, .and one mouth" -^ which 

could not be, if they did not use prayers 

common to them IeJI; ^d because he 

pursues the argument by quotations from 

the Old Testament to the same purport. 

lu 1 Corintiuans i. 10^ St Paul exhorts 

l\is converts in these woards, quoted by 

St Ignatius in his epistle to the Ephesians : 

♦* Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 

name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 

aH speak the wme things and that (d^ere 

be no divisions among you.; but that ye 

be ferjectly joined together in the s^me 

imnd, and in the same judgment" What 

»n be a plainer or more express u^unc- 

tion for unity of worship, and unity of 

faith -r- the first of which is preserved by 

established prayers, known before and 

agreed upon by all, and the latter by a 
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form of belief or creed assented to by 
agreeing Christians. 

In 1 Corinthians xiv., the apostle cen- 
sures the use of* unknown tongues in 
prayer; which, though not directly a 
c^isure upon extempore praying in the 
church, is nevertheless one by inference ; 
for every prayer uttered extempore in the 
congregation must be unknown to the 
community, till it is offered, and cannot 
therefore be considered as the joint and 
agreed prayer of the persons met to- 
gether for public worship; because the 
agreement denotes a previoi^ knowledge, 
which is inconsistent with the idea of 
such prayers. In such, the mind of 
the auditor is kept on the stretch to 
understand what is in the act of being 
said, and his attention is of course rather 
given to the person praying than to the 
Being to whom the prayer is addressed. 
Or supposing, that the auditors (for at 
the best, the rest of the congregation 
most be hearers and not doers) are able to 
understoiid and accompany the words as 

.. F 2 
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they are offered, their thoughts are not 
allowed to dwell upon them, and they 
are less prepared for what succeeds, and, 
by consequence, they either lose the full 
effect of some things, or are distracted 
in their attempts to follow. | speak 
generaUi/ and ccmgregationaUy (for pri- 
vate prayer is altogether different); 
and certainly no one except the per- 
son, who is the organ of the prayer^ can 
fulfil the Apostle's direction to pray with 
the understanding, unless either the con- 
gregation can be supposed to know in- 
tuitively what their minister is going to 
say, or the minister by the same extraordi- 
nary means utters words, which are ex- 
actly what those persons who hear him 
would themselves at that timem^e use of. 
But the Apostle says, " I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the un- 
derstanding also/* Here he uses the first 
person singular only as an example to 
them congregationaJly. By his using 
both the terms spirit and understanding, 
he puts a kind of caveat upon those who 

17 
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think the understanding has little to do 
with a fervent prayer. Few persons^ I 
am persuaded, could pray as he did, 
either personally or congregationally : yet, 
he professes to use his understanding in 
this oflpice } and may perhaps be under- 
stood in this instance as speaking of a 
fervent prayer, or fervent prayers in the 
congregation modelled upon the primitive 
custom, recommended by the Saviour, 
** of agreeing what they should ask/' 
This receives additional weight from the 
reason he immediately advances, "Else 
when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the 
unlearned say Amen, at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayestJ* 

In 2 Corinthians L 11., there is a plain 
rrf^ence to community of prayer for an 
individual who was in distress. From 
this we learn that we should pray jbr 
others. ' In Ephesians v. 19, 20., we find 
this direction for worship: "Speaking 
tx} yourselves in psalms and h3rmns and 

F 3. 
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spiritual songSy singing arid making me- 
lody in your heart to the Lord : Giving 
thankfi always for all things unto God 
nad the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jeflus Christ.^' In Ephesians tL 18., we 
read : ^^ Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance, and sup- 
plicaticHi for all saints ; and for me that 
utteratitce may be given unto me/' From 
this we learn that in our prayers, we 
should, without ceasing, supplicate for aQ 
saints, that is, for all those especially who 
constitute the visible church, and for the 
ministers of it also^ I would also farthv 
observe on this passage, that the word 
rendered supplication^ exactly answers to 
the term litany, which is an earnest sup- 
plication for all meji» as well petitioning 
for blessings, as deprecating evils. This 
word is found in the same sense in otiier 
passages, as well as twice in Philippians 
u 19* ; iv. 6. In the latter instance e&> 
pecially it has great force. ** Be care- 
ful for nothing; but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanks- 
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giviB^ kt your requests be nuUle 
unto Grod." By prayer, we may underw 
stand that mode of addressii^ God^ 
which in the people's name is offered up 
by the minister, and responded to with aq 
Amen by them. In thi&.passage then, we 
have a Erection from this Apostle to use 
in our public service,, Prayers^ Litanies, 
and Thanksgivings. ' 

In Colossians iii* 1^, 17*^ we find tfais 
exhortation: ^* Let the word of Christ 
dweU in you richly in all wisdoni ; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs^ 
singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord, and whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him." ' By << admonishing one 
another in psalms," &c., may be meant, 
exhorting or inducing one another to that 
which is good, by persuasive and gentle 
words, which cannot be better done than 
by those pious compositions called the 
Psalms, or by those bursts of rapture and 
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adoration, which are to be found more 
especially in the New Testament on the 
subject of the Saviour's appearance among 
men. Here is also an injunction, that all 
prayers, whatever they may be, and all 
services, should be done in the Name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

, In Colossians iv. 2, 3*, we read, " Con- 
tinue in prayer, and watch in the same 
with thanksgiving ; withal also praying 
for us," by which may be understood 
'< accompany one another without ceasing 
in religious worship, especially in the lively 
duty of thanksgiving j and offer up your 
united and joint prayers for me, and all 
ministers of the word." 

In 1 Thessalonians ii. 11, 12., ** We 
exhorted and comforted, and charged 
every one of you (as a father doth his 
children,) that ye would walk worthy of 
God, who hath called you unto his kingr 
dom and glory." Here is an Exhorta- 
tion, and a Comfort with that exhort- 
ation. 

In 1 Timothy ii. 1, 2., we find the fbl- 
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lowing strong and comprehensive direc- 
tion given to a Christian bishop for the 
regulation of God's service : — - " I ex- 
hort therefore, that first of all, supplica- 
tions (that is litanies), prayers (repeated 
by the minister wilJi an Amen by the 
people) ; intercessions (petitions offered 
up for others), and giving thanks (general 
thanksgivings), be made for all men : for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
Ufe in aU godliness and honesty." 

This injunction is very fuU, and com- 
prehends a complete analysis of what 
should constitute the precatory part of 
the public worship of God. We shall 
see, by and bye, how far our liturgy is in 
conformity with it In the eighth verse 
he adds: " I wiU that men pray every 
where.*' Here is an injunction for ge- 
neral prayers as well public as private. 

In 2 Timothy i. 13., we read : « Hold 
fast the form of sound words :" which 
whether it refers to a formulary of faith, 
as a creed, or a form of prayer, as a 
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liturgy, shows clearly, that it was good 
for Timothy, " his owa son in the faith,'* 
and consecrated by him Bishop of Crete, 
to have a " form of sound words" to 
which to adhere. Here then is authority 
for the r^eating of Cbeeos. 

The apostle exhorts the Hdi>rews vi. 16. 
*^ Let us therefore come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.** We are therefore to Prait for 
Grace. In Hebrews x. S2., we sure 
directed to <* draw near witii a true heart, 
in foil assurance of &i&^ having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water/^ 
In this there \a an intimation c^ previous * 
As&OLUTiON, and Preparatory CLEANa- 
iNG* In the twenty-fifth verse we read, 
*< not forsalring the assembly of oursdvcs 
together as the manner of £K>me is, but 
exhorting one another*' —or, in prayers 
exciting one another to observe the pubfic. 
WOTship of God» in sinoeriiy and tr^» 

In the ^istile of SU James^ we find 
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directio|i9 for Pa^Ttif o for tKH Sf^^» Mid 
making thanlcsgiving for thoip^ who 4^6 
merry, that is joyful at being rescued from 
afflictions and trials ; a^d in ver^e the 
sixteenth hq adds, *^ Copfpss your faults 
one to another, and pray ene for another^. ■ ' 
In this, thej:e is ^ n^utual and general 
CoNFEsi^iONx as w€^l} ^ a mutual and 
general prayer enjoined, 

Other texts, no doubt, might be adr 
duced, but I pass now tp thp !lf s^erf^ 
from whom the s^me ini^tanci^s whi^h have 
served to prove the use of se^ fbrm% tnay 
be advanced as authorities fof the fbrmis 
themselves^ These form^ are all founded 
in 3cripture| and were aeoQjrdingly mo^ 
delled after those written directions, as 
well as after those established and per*^ 
mitted customs which the apostles gave, 
pr aHpwed to the qhurches which they 
planted. Thi^f inferenpe we derive from 
the accounts pf th§ early liturgies and 
prescribed prayers. 

Pliny the younger, in the accounts given 
to Trajan, of the Christians, mentions 

F 6 
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their assembling to worship, and singing 
hymns alternately. This is the evidence 
of a heathen, and cannot therefore be 
suspected of connivance or partiality. 

St. Polycarp alludes to the custom of 
saying the Lord's Prayer ; so do Tertul- 
Uan, Origen, Cyprian, CyrU of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Optatus and many others. 

That Psalms were used in the chureb, 
besides the instances already adduced, 
we learn from Eusebius, who quotes an 
ancient author to that effect. Justin 
Martyr also gives directions for a joint 
singing of psalms. St. Cjrril of Jerusalem 
is still more explicit, for he mentions 
" the , church-singers, and their singing 
the 2Sd and 23d psalms, and the angelic 
hymns.*'* St. Ambrose composed the 
Te Deum. 

. The account given by St. Basil is worth 
recording : " All, as it were, with one 
mouth and one heart offer a psahn of con- 
fession to the Lord." 

* Bennet. 
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This Father also records the pracitice 
of Confession m these words : " The 
rites and customs which have now ob- 
tained in ill the churches of God agree 
in spirit and in sound ; when the people 
Have Confessed themselves unto God, 
rising up from their prayers they betake 
themselves to psalmody, and, being divided 
into two parts, they reply, to one another 
in Psalms." And " rising early in the 
morning the people go straight to the 
house of prayer, making Confession of 
their sins with much sorrow.*' St. Au- 
gustine tell us, that the Christians in his 
time assembled ** to learn God's law, to 
declare his wonderM works, to praise 
him for liis gifts, and pray to him for his 
blessings.*** 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus composed 
a Liturgy, and there is one also ascribed 
to St. James, with several others of an- 
cient use. The like may be said of Res- 
ponses. 

* Mant's Prayer Book. 
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IrenflBus, who was instnicted.'hy Poly- 
carp, a disciple of St Joim, has left a 
Cii£«D or summaiy of important things 
to be believed, and he assures us» that, 
<< the church dispersed throughout the 
whole world had received this faith from 
the apostlea and their disciples/** Tertul- 
lian affirms the same. That each church 
had a creed, however varying, is a proof 
that creeds wer^ used : and St. Amhroae 
and St. Augustine advise Christians to 
repeat the creed in their daily devotions* 
St. Chrysostom recommends the use of 
Shoet Praters. St Jerome made a col- 
lection of Collects. 
^ The ancient liturgies prove the use 
of the reading of portions of Scripture 
called the Epistle and Gospel, and to this 
both St Augustine and St Chrysostom 
bear testimony. And TertuUian says: 
*^ In our public assemblies the Scriptures 
are read. Psalms sung, sermons preachedt 
and prayers presented.'' 

• MaDt's Pnjet Book. 
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From all which we learn that' the several 
parts of public worship, as directed by 
the Apostles, and practised by the early 
Christians, are indiscriminately these: 
Glorifying God with unity of worship — 
praying intelligibly —praying for persons 
in want, affliction, and sickness -* using 
psalms, hymns, litanies or general solemn 
prayers — short prayers or collects for all 
men, as kings, ministers, &c. Thanks- 
givings — Exhortations — Prayers for 
Grace — Confession — The Lord^s Prayer 
— Creed, or Confession of Faith, or form 
of sound words — Reading of Scripture — 
and Preaching. And all to be done in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 

These are some of the principal sub- 
jects of public worship, as collected from 
the lively oracles of God, which were de- 
livered by the Holy Ghost, and from those 
ancient writings, which have successively 
succeeded the apostolic times — writings 
pertainly inferior in authority to the Holy 
Scriptures, but still of great value and 
weight, as containing those authentic re- 
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cords of church discipline, worship,, and 
progress, which perpetuate the memorial 
of the faith in Jesus through all ages ; 
and which, though they occasionally clash, 
as all human compositions must do, agree 
in this point, the necessity of public, com- 
mon, and unanimous, therefore pre-com- 
posed, prayers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

\ 

OF TH£ KINDS OF FORMS, AND PRAYERS .USED 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Having slightly sketched the directions 
given by the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of the primitive Fathers from the 
beginning of the second century to the 
end of the fourth, a period pregnant with 
important events to the church, and 
studded as with a galaxy of constellations, 
I will now endeavour briefly to analyse 
the constituted forms used in the public 
service of the Church of England. 

In the first place, the service opens with 
the reading of some of the Short Pas^ 
SAGES, all selected from the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; the object of which is to manifest 
the merciful goodness of God, that men 
may love him ; to exhort them to purity 
of heart, that they may win his favour j 
and to confess their sins> that they may 
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obtain his pardon. The reading of some of 
these sentences is followed by an address 
or Exhortation, which is admirably well 
calculated to induce the people to serious- 
ness and devotion. In it we are directed 
to consider how the Scriptures exhort us 
to Confession of Sins, by the promise of 
forgiveniess— aduty at all times necessary, 
hut more especially when we are assem- 
bled in God's own house ; when we are 
called upon to offer our thanksgivings, to 
set forth God's glory, to bear his word, 
and petition for his grace. — To do all 
which effectually, piuity of heart and 
humility of voice are requisite, and more 
especially in the Confession, which is 
made by all the people, with one voice, 
as it should be also with one heart, 
because it comprises all those things which 
each person individually, and each society 
collectively, has need to confess. In it 
we declare our sinfulness, our disobedi- 
ence, our natural infirmities'^ we sup- 
plicate God's mercy, forbearance, and 
the fulfilment of the blessings promised 
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by the Saviour to all those who repent ; 
and we entreat for his sake, grace io 
enable us to live suitably to our profes* 
sion. Then comes the Absolution, or 
declaration, by the minister alone in the 
words of Scripture, of God's willingness 
to forgive all who turn from their sins, 
together with an earnest exhortation to 
seek for the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit* to enable them to live the rest of 

* Mark here the gradual development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity^ as it is shadowed out in 
the word of God. God, the Father, is first men- 
tioned as the object of all our worship and con- 
fession ; the promises of Jesus Christ are then 
declared to induce ui.td lode up to Him ; and, last 
of all, to give effect to the desires thus excited, 
the operation of the Holy Ghost is acknowledged 
and asked for. A recognition of the mystery of 
the Trinity strictly in unison with the progressive 
-development of it'iu Scripture,, and perfectly ac- 
cordant to the several attributes of eadi, ^s simply 
declared and set forth in the Church Catechism»^*- 
God, the Father, who created ; God, the Son, who 
redeemed; and God, the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies. 
As creation came before redemption, knd. redemp- 
tion before sanctificaticKp,* so is it ia th^ ordinary 
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their lives in purity and holiness, and at 
length come to glory, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, who " is made unto us 
wisdom and righteousness, and santifica- 
tion and redemption/* Here, once for 
all, let me remark, that there is not one 
prayer in the church service, which does 
not depend entirely for its hope of ac- 
ceptance with God, upon the alone merits 
of << Jesus Christ the righteous,'* in whose 
name whosoever asks the Father any- 
thing, it shall be done for him. 

These forms we may look upon as ini- 
tiatory or preparative, for as " Faith 
comes by hearing,*' so men are not likely 
to be awakened to a confession of sins, 
unless they are convinced of the neces- 
sity of it ; neither can forgiveness be 

course of salvadoD, and so is it arranged in the 
very beginning of the daily common service^ that 
being understood, mankind may be encouraged to 
address their prayers to the Godhead from whom 
they derived their being, by whom they are re- 
deemed, and by whose assistance they obtain 
" every good and perfect gift." 
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hoped for without confession. This or- 
der, therefore, is admirably calculated to 
dispose the heart for a purer strain of de- 
votion, by first arresting its attention to 
hear the word of God, then convincing 
it of sin, and afterwards encouraging it to 
confession, by the hope of repentance, 
which comes over the mind with some- 
thing of the same tranquil influence as 
the calm of nature which succeeds the 
bursting of the tempest. How strictly is 
this in conformity with the Apostle's ex- 
hortation, <* Draw near with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water.** 
Thus prepared, and thus encouraged, 
how readily does the Christian repeat 
that form of prayer which the Saviour 
commanded to be used by his followers, 
better known by the name of The Lord's 
Prayer ! How gratefully does he feel 
and acknowledge, that he belongs to 
the family of heaven ; that he has an 
interest in it, because he who is the 
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King Eternal is his Father ; and as a 
Son, how cheerfully does he glorify his 
power, and fervently entreat his grace ! 
How promptly and with what humble 
confidence does he join in asking that 
Father for the power of praying to lum, 
and for his speedy salvation, that he may 
not only nominally but actually be one 
of the blessed family in heaven! Im* 
pressed with a conviction of this, his 
heart exults, and with the rising of his 
body, his spirit mounts upwards, and he 
glorifies God in that Creed or Hymk, 
which is at once an epitome of the 
Christian's peculiar fidth^. and a joyful 
recognition of the blessed Trinity. With 
holy David he is vocal in the praise of 
his gi^at and mighly God, and gives 
vent to his feelings in the ninety-fifth 
Psalm, which prepares him for his aUer- 
nai& parts in the reading of the Psalms 
appointed forthe day. It is unnecessary 
here to dilate on the subject of the 
Psalms, they are too well known to need 
csnnment;, and too much the companion 
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of every Christian's divinest thoughts to 
need my eulogy. Neither is it necessary 
to comment on the Readikto of the 
Holy Scriptures, that ample treasury 
of the riches of God's grace, for the use 
of Man. The Lessons are contrived 
with such prudent judgment, that whilst 
the Old Testament is read over once every 
year, and the New thrice, those portions 
of them are selected which set forth more 
especially the particular events celebrated 
in the particular services observed by the 
Church. Here the general arrangement 
is beyond all praise. Next comes- the 
Hymn, alternately repeated, which was 
composed by St Ambrose, and which di- 
vides the reading ^f the two Testaments. 
After the second lesson, wdm^ is always 
from the New Testataent, (here again 
observe the lines of order !) comes either 
the Hymn of il^essing found in Luke ii., 
which sets forth God*s glory in manifest- 
ing his ^Ivation to men; or the hun- 
dredth Psafan, which is one of thanks- 
giving and extols the mercy of God, 
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which is held out to his people as an in- 
ducement for them to visit his courts with 
joy. The sincere Christian having thus 
given his attention to serious things; 
having repented, confessed, and received 
the declaration of pardon in God's name 
and words ; having repeated the prayer 
given by the Saviour, and glorified the 
Blessed Trinity ; having burst forth into 
Psalms of Thanksgiving, and Hymns of 
Blessing ; and having heard the promises 
and dealings of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, manifested .and completed in the 
New — ^is next directed to a formal declar- 
ation 6f his Belief, in that <* form of 
sound words,'' ascribed to the Apostles ; 
but whether theirs or not, most certainly 
a compendium or digest of their faith 
and tenets. Which Belief is repeated 
aloud^ by all standing : an indication 
that it is not only a badge of profession, 
but that we are to stand up manfully in 
the great contest of making ** our calling 
and election sure," by tiie example of 
jthe Saviour himself, whose actions and 
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trials are briefly shadowed out in thi9 
Creed. 

After which the Minister, as if to con- 
firm and strengthen the congregation in 
their belief and resolution, prays that the 
" Lord may be with them,'* to which they 
make a suitable reply. Then come those 
short Litanies or supplications, which ear- 
nestly entreat God's mercy, the hope of 
which is excited by the repetition of the 
Lord's Prayer, succeeded by those short 
petitions oir supplicatipns, which, repeated- 
alternately by the Mini^t^r and People,, 
.seem to provoke the spirit of Christian 
emulation << in making prayers and sup- 
plications for all men/' Hence also the 
wise arrangement of the Collects ; the 
first of which is a particular one appointed 
for the day j tl>e secojnd for Peace ; the 
third for Grace ; and next, either those 
for particular persons, including all, aQ- 
cording to the Apostles' direction, or that 
valuably monuinent of piety apd devo- 
tion, Tif 5 Litany, which breathes all the 
spirit of Ae most celestial worship, « with 
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a zeal, according to knowledge ;'' con- 
densing, as it were, in one form all the 
wants of" men, and the manifestation of 
God's glory, with petitions for his mercyi 
supplications for his grace, and depreca- 
tions of the evils, to which " man that is 
bom of woman," is liable. In the first 
place, we recognise and acknowledge the 
ever-blessed Trinity— we entreat it, un- 
der the general term of Lord, to spare 
us, and " deliver us from all evils ghostly 
and bodily,*' according to the conditions 
of that covenant sealed, and made effi- 
cient by all the wondrous actions, sufler- 
ings, and glorification of the humble but 
HeaVenly Jesus. Then, acknowledging 
oiirsielves to be sinners, one and all, col- 
lectively and individually, we pray for the 
Catholic Church*, for Kings, Princes, 
Ministers, Magistrates, and all People in 
all stations, ranks, and conditions, and for 
all those blessings which God can bestow 
upon his people. " The Lamb of God'' 

* Or the Visible Church throughout the whole 
worlds 
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i» set Jbtc^ore our eyes of faith, and witll 
words of fervour we supplicate him, to 
" take away Cfur sins.** The wounded 
spirit (and every spirit is more or Jess 
wounded either by sin or affliction) finds 
comfort in communing with God, in \^ 
rious prayers and supplications ; tjie 
Thanksgi VINO. for which and all mercies, 
bodily and spiritual, is then repeated, fol- 
lowed by that Prayer composed by St, 
Chryoostom, which infuses eneour^e^ 
ment and hope of acceptance irom the 
promise made by the Saviour, ikhp-t where 
" two or three are gathered togetjber, he 
will be in the mid^t of them j-'-^fpr which 
reason it is, that the* name of Jesus is 
omitted in this prayer, because the whole 
of it depends upon that, his gracious ^pro- 
mise. The whole of this part of the ser- 
vice is concluded by tjiatibrm of doxo- 
logy and pray:er, which is fQund in ^ome 
of the Epistles of St Paul, and which 
combines Glory to God when we /think 
. of his goodness, and .su|>plicaiion to^Iitn 
when we call to mind pur own weakness. 

G 2 
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I say nothing of the Psalms, Hymns, or 
Anthems which ure sung in different 
parts of the service, though they are 
strictly in unison with ancient usagC} and 
divide them from one another i but wiU 
proceed to the consideration of that part 
of the Communion Service, which is used 
in common with the part already noticed. 
" When ye pray," says the Saviour, 
" say. Our Father," &c. Accordingly 
there is no one distinct Service in the 
Church of England without it. This 
prayer commenced many of the ancient 
Liturgies, and stood first also in King 
Edward's Prayer Book. It was also used 
in all forms adopted in the celebration of 
the Eucharist Mark then the propriety 
of commencing this part of the service 
with this prayer ! It disposes the hearts 
of the people to receive the words of GU)d 
with greater affection and confidence. It 
stands here, assuring all of their interest, 
in the heavenly family, and of their ieh 
lowship one with another ; and, by sup- 
plying them with so endearing a title as 
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Father, with which to address God, it in- 
duces them to draw near to him with re- 
verence and godly fear, softened by the 
filial sentiments, which should ever ac- 
tuate good and dutiful sons, when called 
tipon to receive the commands of a pa- 
rent The commands of God, which the 
people are here called upon to hear, were 
written on the two Tables, which he de- 
livered to Moses on Mount Sinai, accom<« 
panied by thundering and lightnings, and 
the smoking of the mountain, and the 
fear of the people. How awfiil to them 
that moment! How full of overwhelming 
sensations! How consonant ivith the 
Law of Works ! How agreeing with the 
mandates of a King, to his rebellious 
subjects I 

. The Covenant of Grace is attended 
with milder effects ; the delivering of the 
moral law is now the injunction of a fa- 
ther to his children, << begotten to a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead." All his commflinds re- 
ceive in their performance all their coni 

G 3 
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sunnnsUJon anil effect under the Gospel 
b}r that last injunction of the Saviour, 
wfaich^ whilst it strictly requires the ob-^ 
servanee of- the moral law, is still de*"^ 
pendent fot its reception on the alone 
merits of Him '" who was the Lsmib of 
God," and wh<^ " led as a sheep to the 
slaughter/' paid his life, that henceforth 
** whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
diey bot have everlasting life/' Hence, 
the reason why the Lord's Prayer, given 
by the Saviour, is iset at the beginning of 
the Comlmunion Service, as well to en^ 
ocHiragse the people to a lively hope, as, 
without abrogating the moral law of Mo^ 
x^ ;to manifest the superior authority of 
Christ and his faith. This prayer is fol- 
lowed by a short Collect, which suppli- 
cai^i the ins^itration of God's Holy Spi- 
tity in much, the same way as the people 
of. Israel eittreated Moses to. stand be- 
tweeoQ them and God^ and act on their 
behalf, . when the law was ^i ven. Then 
comes the redtai of the Commandments 
l^ the Minister, the ambassador of God, 

16- 
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from the altar, which is sAvfays in a situa* 
tion elevated above the ; body* of the 
church. At the close of each command, 
the people are directed to answer in a 
short prayer, which first deprecates God's 
wrath for our hitherto breaking his lajv,; 
and then petitions grace tp enable us 
henceforth to fulfil it. After these, 
comes a Collect for the King, according 
to the s^dvicq of St. Paul, iij which h^ di* 
rects. Christians to prp^y for Kings an4 
Governors : theft the Collect far the d^» 
succeeded by the reading of two pOrtiofts 
of Holy Scripture one selected from 
some of the Epistles, and the other from 
one of the Gospels. The arrangement 
of these is admirable. The Collect is a 
short precatory compendium of these two 
portions, and whilst the Epistle reflects 
the doctrine to be derived from the Gos- 
pel, the Gospel enforces the lesson con- 
tained in the Epistle. Last of all, comes 
the Nicene Creed, or that form of Belief, 
which stands, as it were, half-way between 
the Apostolic and Athanasian ; retaining 

G 4 
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till the particulairs of the former^ without 
the fulness and minuteness of expression 
of the latter; and which seems placed 
here very properly, that all the people, 
who have progressively performed their 
prayers, and listened to the Scriptureis^ 
may testify to one another their belief in 
' the Godhead and its Attributes, from 
which they derive comfort and hope, that 
their prayers to God the Father may be 
accepted through the merits of God the 
Son, that they may be enabled through 
God the Holy Ghost ** to shew forth hia 
glory not only with their lips but in their 
iivesf also/' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FORMS USED IN THE CHURCH OP ENG- 
LAND, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE AUTHORITIES 
AND CUSTOMS. 

From the perusal of the two last Chap- 
ters, the reader may be able in some mea-r 
sure to appreciate the value of the Church 
Service in her daily prayers. To assist 
him to form a more decided judgment on 
the subject, I beg his attention to the fol- 
lowing consideration of them, with their 
respective authorities, as quoted in Chap- 
ter viii., with such additional customs, as 
may be collected from the writings of 
the Fathers. 

THE READING OF THE SENTENCES, 

Scripture Attthority. — " Before thou 
prayest, prepare thyself." Eccles. xviii. ^ 

Custom. — ** When the Jews enter into 

their S3magogues to pray, they stand silent 

G 5 
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for some time, and meditate before whom 
they stand."* 

Observation. — »• What wais anciently left 
either tothe people'sown judgment, or the 
ability of the Minister, is, in the Church, 
supplied out of the Holy Scriptures^ by 
such texts as are best calculated to pre- 
pare the heart for the great and import- 
ant business of public prayer, and public 
instruction. 

THE EXHORTATION. 

Scripture Authority . -^ ^^ Suffer the 
word of exhortation.'' Hebrews xiii. 22. 

Custom. — " In the primitive Church, 
the people's hearts were prepared for 
prayer, by a devout preface, delivered by 
the Priesf't 

Observation. — This Exhortation is re- 
plete with primitive simplicity and ear. 
nestness* It abounds with the plainest 
directions of what should be done in 
the pubUc service of God. It is a Ho- 

• Mant's Prayer Book, 
f Mant's Prayer Book. 
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miiy or Sertpon; that cpntains fh^ Unm of 
a Christian's duly, and may jvell be. re- 
verted to as a beacon to direct the wan-f 
dering steps of sinners, and guide them in 
the way of peace. It fully answers, the 
account given by St Augustine, and is 
well calculated to lead the people " to 
learn God's law, to declare his wonderful 
works, to praise him for his gifts, and 
pray to him, for his blessing/* 

THE CONFESSION. 

- Scripture Authority. — " Confess your, 
sins one to another, and pray for one 
another.'* James v. 16. 

Custom^ — St. Basil explicitly declares 
the custom of confession. 

Observation* -^ The duty of an united, 
and a general confession is great and im-> 
portant. It is to be done one to another, 
says St, Paul ; it was practised by all the 
people publicly, says St Basil ; and hence 
the propriety of a general confession at 
the commencement of the service, in 
words selected from Scripture, that by 
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thus showing one to another our humility 
and repentance, God may accept our 
worship : for ^< if we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins/* Hence we find confession of ^ns 
in all prayers on public occasions among 
the Jews. See Psalm cvL 6. ; Ezra ix« 
6. J Daniel ix. 5. 

THp ABS^OLUTION. 

Scripture Authority. — " Wliosoever 
sins ye remit they are remitted.'^ St. 
John, XX. 22, 23. 

Custom. — • That this was a practice of 
the primitive Church, we learn from St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, 
and all antiquity. 

Observation. — The Absolution is a de- 
claration of God^s pardon to sinners upon 
their repentance, and is couched in words 
of Scripture, which encourage the hum- 
ble and contrite (and them only) to hope, 
that their sins are remitted; and that 
when they hear the promise of God pro- 
nounced to them by his Ministers, they 
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hear God speaking by them from his 
sanctuary, and pouring the xomfort of 
his consolation into their ^* bruised 
spirits.*** 

THE lord's prater* 

Scripttire Authority. — " After this matt* 
tier, pray ye, Our Father.** Matthew 
vi. 9. 

Custom. — That this prayer was adopted 
by all the Churches of Christ, and in* 
serted in all ancient Liturgies^ we learn 
from the Fathers, in all ages. 

Observation. — The frequent repetition 
of this Prayer is a matter of complaint to 
some, as inducing weariness and a tedi- 
ous inattention \ as if we are tolerated 
in being weary of repeating that which 
was given for our instruction and com?^ 
fort, by the blessed Jesus, whose example 

* The custom of saying Amen at the end of 
prayers is so well established, that it need not here 
be dwelt upon. It not only implies our assent to 
what has been said, but is a short prayer that ouf 
previous petition may be granted. 
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is decidedly in favour of the use of the 
same form. We have on record a Prayer 
used by the Redeemer, which in a very 
short time, and that of the most mot 
mentous import as well as excruciating 
agony, he repeated thrice, that is, as often 
as he prayed on that occAsipn. Why 
then should we. tire or be weary of re» 
peating that which was his peculiar gift, 
and which in few words is a compendium 
of every want we have to make known, 
and of every good of which we stand in 
need ? Why rather should we not in this 
heavenly petition, "watch thereunto with 
all perseverance*," and "continue instant 
in prayer."t Or, to use the words of St. 
Cyprian, " If we hope to have our pray- 
ers accepted of the Father, we should use 
the form given us by the Scm." 

THE SHORT PRAYERS OR RESPONSES. 

Scripture Authority. — " Continue in 
prayer** {pv accompany one another with- 
out ceasing in prayer). Colossians iv. 2. 

* Ephesians ri. 18. ,f Romans xii. 12. 
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Custom. — The Jews recited their Pub- 
lic Prayers and Hymns by course ; and 
that this was the custom of the Primitive 
Church, we learn from the ancient Fa- 
thers ; which receives also a further con- 
firmation from the fact, that such prayers 
or responses are found in all Liturgies. 
: Observation. — " This ^lively and rea-. 
sonable Service" is well calculated to in- 
terest the hearts of all, because all, what- 
soever their worldly station, are here, as 
they always are in the sight of God, equal 
and on a level ; all equally interested in 
their own and one another's welfare, and 
all joining in the same common requests, 
" agreed upon beforehand," " with one 
mind and one mouth/' The bearing a 
part also of the Service is not only a proof 
of this, but gives them all a lively inte- 
rest in what is going forward, prevents 
weariness, and necessarily << calls upon 
all that is within them to praise God's 
holy name." A peculiarity and beauty 
'belonging if not solely, yet superemi- 
nently to the English Church. 
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GLORIA PATRI. 

Scripture Authority. — " For of hinn 
and through him, and to him are all 
things; to whom be glory for even 
Amen." Romans xi, 36. 

Custom. — This doxological Creed has 
long been a bulwark of Faith, against the 
notions of Unitarians, and has ever been 
used in the Church, in spite of their op- 
position, who would have altered the full 
and express meaning of it, by changing 
the conjunctive into prepositional words. 

Observation. — The sacrifice of praise 
is a delightful exercise ; and this Hymn, 
at once brief and full, suggests to us con- 
siderations pious and enlivening. Who, 
indeed, can think of the Father, without 
praising him for Creation and Preserv- 
ation ? Who the Son, without acknow- 
ledging the blessings of Redemption? 
And who the Holy Ghost, without feel- 
ing the image of Divinity within him 
dilating with holy thankfulness? The 
repeating of this, also, prepares the Con- 
gregation for their part in the Psalms, in 
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which they will find at one time strains 
of glory, at another vows of thankfulness 
or professions of contrition, all combining 
to bring down the power of man, and 
contribute to the glory of Him " by whom 
they are, and were created.'* Besides, 
such rapturous strains are sung in Heaven ; ' 
and St John* tells us, they employ the 
praisings of the celestial inhabitants, who 
** rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come«^* 



THE PSALMS« 

Scripture Authority. ^^^^ Teaching 
and admonishing one another in Psalms 
and spiritual songs/* Colossians iii. 16. 

Custom. <— This was well established in 
the Jewish Church, and that it was prac- 
tisedin the Christian we have the authority, 
as well of Scripture, and of other Fathers, 
as of St Basil, who informs us, that the 

* Revelations iv. 8, 
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yiembers of the congregation repeated 
them alternately. 

Observation. — • The reading of the. 
Psalms is a most delightful exercise of 
piety, and well calculated to inspire the 
humble and devout Christian with faith 
in God, the rebellious sinner, with a fear 
of his wrath and indignation^ and the 
penitent heart with the hope of forgive- 
ness and acceptance with Him << who 
hears prayer.** The reading of them al- 
ternately or by verse, is also well adapted 
to keep alive the interest, which such as- 
surance excites, and promote a desire to 
cultivate a sufficient ability to read the 
Scriptures, which, when properly applied, 
is one of the greatest blessings which 
the rich as well as the poor enjoy ; and 
no part of " the rich treasury of the Holy 
Scriptures** is so replete with expressions 
of contrition, humility, devotion, praise, 
and thanksgivings and so well adapted to 
the feelings and principles of every one, 
who, like David, " is bom in sin, and 
conceived in iniquity.*' 
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. LESSONS, OR READING OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. . 

. Scriptyre Authority. — ** Faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God/' Romans x. I7. 

Custom. — That the Jews were accus- 
tomed to read portions of the Law and 
Prophets, we learn as well from our 
Saviour's observing this in a Synagogue 
(Luke iv. 16.) as from Acts xvi. 14., in 
which we are informed of the reading of 
the Law and the Prophets ; and in xv. 21. 
we find : " For Moses of old time hatli 
in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the Synagogues every Sabbath 
day." And that thia custom was con- 
tinued in the .Church of Christ, Justin 
Martyr bears ample testimony, who as- 
serts that both the Old and New Testa- 
ments were rea.d» 

. Observation. — The Jews read the LaW 
and the Prophets, and we not only do the 
same, but, like the primitive Christians, 
the Gospel and Epistles also.* A wise 
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arrangement, for by this means, not only 
are we informed and reminded of God's 
dealings with us and our duties in the 
house of Godi but they who are unable, 
through ignorance, to " search the Scrip* 
tures'* in their own houses, have this op* 
poitunity, and a valuable one it is, of 
hearing " the things which belong to their 
peace," and have the means of faith 
offered to them " without money and 
without price** — whilst they who are 
able, have also the opportunity of renewed 
impressions, and more readily are led to 
<* search the Scriptures,** and ascertain 
whether the words of exhortation and in-« 
struction which they hear, are die words 
of a disciple of Jesus, and consistent 
with the faith of the cross* 

TE DEUM* 

Scripture Authority. — " In every thing 
by prayer and supplication with thanks* 
giving, let your requests be made known 
unto God/* Philippians iv. 16. 

Custom, *— The author of this hymn 
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was St Ambrose, and it was used in thd 
churches under his care« 

Observation. — Hymns are of very an«. 
cient usage. Paul and Silas sang hymns 
in prison^ They may be called ** spiritual 
songs/* which speak of the glorious at* 
tributes of God, and abound with love 
and devotion. Hence in this Te Deum^ 
after we have shown forth the incompre*- 
hensible majesty of the glorious Trinity, 
and the Communion of the Saints, as well 
of the church on earth, as in heaven, we 
beg for God's favour and protection. 
This hymn is well inserted in this place, 
in conformity with the wise custom of 
primitive days, after the reading of the 
Desson from the Old Testament, both 
as giving effect to the law of works 
as set forth in the Old, and preparing 
men for the new dispensation of grace, 
as developed in the New Testament. 
And though this hymn has been often 
prostituted (if I may use the term,) for 
unholy purposes, yet the Christian finds 
an echo of it in his heart, when he calls 
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to mind the Redemption ivith all its con- 
comitant events, and the assistances which 
are graciously vouchsafed to him in his 
spiritual warfare and wrestling against 
principalities and powers which are not 
of this world. Of the proper use of this 
hymn, when uttered jointly and in sim^ 
cerity, we may say to the Christian Coui- 
gregation. in the words of Ignatius*, 
" Therefore, in your concord and agree- 
ing charity, Jesus Christ is sung, and 
every single person among you makes up 
the chorus ; that so being all consonant 
in love, and taking up the song of God, 
ye may in a perfect unity, with one voice 
sing to the Father by Jesus Christ ; to 
the end that he may both hear you, and 
perceive by your works, that ye are in- 
deed the members of his Son/* 

THE CR£f:D. 

Scripture Authority. — " Hold fast the 
f iarm of sound words." 2 Timothy i. 13. 

• Ep» Eph, § ir. . 
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Custom. ^^ The Creed of Irenaeus, 
second in succession from St. John, the 
JEvangelist, proves the early use of such 
forms. TertuUian affirms^ the use of 
Creeds in all Churches, and St. Ambrose 
and Augustine advise the daily repetition 
of them. 

Observation. — Nothing tends more to 
quiet men's consciences and keep them 
from wavering in their faith, than a plain 
knowledge of what they believe. A 
creed is to the Christian, what ballast is 
to a ship, or the Polar star to the pilot. 
It is the point to which he recurs in aH 
storms, whether of violence or temptation. 
No wonder then, that the apostolic in- 
junction should have been adopted in the 
Primitive Churches ; and Hence, the wia- 
dofti of the English Church, not only in 
scattering the fundamental articles of 
belief through all her formularies, enr 
riched by the words of Holy Scripture, 
but in condensing the first, and what may 
be called the peculiarly. Christian tenets, 
in a form, which, from its simplicity, and 
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I might say apostolicity, is appropriately 
called the Apostles* Creed. Whilst we 
are repealing this, we should call to mind 
those several portions of it which set be^ 
fore us the Godhead, and offices ascribed 
to the several persons of the Trinity, and 
remember that " as Baptism represents 
unto us our profession,'' so does this 
teach us, that " we should follow the ex- 
ample of our Saviour Christ, and be made 
like unto him, that as he died and rose 
again for us, so should we who are bap- 
tized, die to sin and rise again unto 
righteousness."* 

LET us PRAY* 

Scripture Authority. — " Exhorting one 
another.'* Hebrews x. 25. 

Custom. — " The Deacon in ancient 
services was wont to call upon the people 
^en, * Let us pray vehemently,* nay> 
< still more vehemently*' " t 

* Baptismal Service, 
t Mant's Prayer Book* 
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Ohenmtien. — Though the repetition 
of 'these wordS'b sometimes objected to, 
yet I would advise those who make the 
objeetion to ask themselves the question, 
(which indeed their finding time or ocoh 
sion to make the observation answers,) 
whether they do not need frequently put* 
ting in mind of their duty not only in 
this, but in all others* The term, " Let 
us pray," is not only calculated to rouse 
the flagging, and encourage the eaine^t, 
but also to show the mutual and'generaEl 
interest, which public prayers^ ought to 
have, " as with the Priest^ so with the 
People." Besides, as the Service has 
been rather in reading and hearing, than 
in praying, these words come aptly in, to 
remind all, that they are to be not merdHf 
«* hearers, but doers of the word," and 
that now their prayers are needed, and 
their whole attention therefore must be 
given to Him who is the object oi ail 
prayer, and to whom they are to draw 
nigh " with the spirit and the understand- 
ing also." Hence the propriety of arfcliig 

H 
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God's mercy upon us, and commencing 
this precatory part of the service with 
the Lord's Prayer, followed as it is by 
those Versicles, which may be considered 
as so many provocatives to mutual wor« 
ship, and a lively abridgment of the seve- 
ral Collects which succeed. Thus the 
first petition and response prepare us for 
the Collect of the day ; the second for 
the Collect for the King and Royal Fa- 
mily ; the third and fourth for the Clergy 
and People ; the fifth for Peace ; and the 
sixth for Grace. 

THE COLLECTS. 

. Scripture Authority. — "I exhort, 
therefore^ that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men, for Kings, 
and all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesly." 1 Timothy ii. 1, 2. 

Custom^ — Chrysostom recommended 
the use of short prayers. St Gregory 
made a collection of short prayers, which 
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were therefore called Collects. Ignatius, 
still more ancient than either, exhorts the 
Ephesians ** to pray without ceasing for 
other men." Add to which, that Col- 
lects were in use, in the British Church*, 
long before the religion of the country- 
became Roman. 

Observation. — These short and lively 
prayers are to the Christian more than 
their phylacteries to the Jews, or their 
amulets to the Mahometans. OiFered up 
in the Church, the same and without va- 
riation, they become part of the daily 
language and thoughts of the humble but 
ignorant Christian. Hence, he is in his 
retirement, though unable to read " the 
Kvely Oracles of God,** supplied with a 
treasury from which he can draw out pe- 
titions suited to his several wants. How 
many an unlettered man has thus been 
empowered to approach the throne of 
grace, with words that embodied the 

^ I use the word British h«re^ by which I mean 
Christianity as existing in this country before the 
arrival of Augustine. See Bissei pa^e 81 • note* 

H 2 
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workings of his heart ! How lam 1^ been 
enabled to teach the infant lips of his fa- 
mily to syllable not only the prater, which 
Jesus taught, but otihers also, which ^om 
their brevity and comprehensive slmpU- 
cily in future life^ whatever may befall 
them, give them to feel and kn^w ** some. 
rea3pn for the hope that is in them r 
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THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY, , 

• - ■ ■ I 

As it is adapted to particular seasons, and 
to particular occasions, can only be no*, 
ticed in a general way. It was before 
observed, that it is always a precatory de- 
duction from the Epistle and Go^el 
which follow it, and is therefore diversi- 
fied according to the subjects jointly con- 
sidered or set forth in them ; and depends, 
like .all other, petitions, for acceptance on 
the alone merits and intercessipQ of Jesus 
Christ, both according to the Saviour'a 
direction to his Apostle3> " SWl^itsoeiver 
ye shall ask in my name, shall be given 
you," and St Paul's injunction, that 
" whatsoever we do, we do it in the name 
of the Lord Jesus*" 
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COLLECT FOR PEACE. 

Scripture Authority .^^^ " Peace be unto 
you/' Luke xxiv. 56. 

Custom. — " The Jewish Church prayed 
thrice for Peace in the daily Service, and 
the Latin twice, as we also do, in forms 
very ancient and comprehensive/** , 

Observation. — Under this title ther$ 
are. two Collects, one in the Mornings 
and the other jn the Evening Service 5 
each of which stands first among those 
which may be called fixed. That the 
first should b^ on Peace, isr well arranged^ 
because it was to re-estabUsh this, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world. Peace 
was the subject of the Angelic Strain, in 
which the denizens of heaven announced 
the birth of that Redeemer, whose legacy 
as man, and benediction after he . had 
burst the fetters of the grave, and re-^apr 
peared to his astonished followers, was 
Peace. Well therefore may we supplicate 
" the Father of all Mercies,'* that " we 

H 
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may have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ :" because, this peace 
is the harbinger of his favour, as well as 
the assurance of our acceptance with 
him. It is a " peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away." It irradi- 
ates the heart of humihty, enlightens 
those who are traveUing " through the 
valley of the shadow of death," and is 
*• a sun and shield" to all those " who 
are seeking for a better coimtiy, even a 
heavenly one." How earnestly, there* 
fore, should we pray for this first, this 
last of Christian blessings ; this which 
gives us admittance into the Covenant of 
Grace, in infancy by Baptism, and en- 
sures admission, after death, into fhtit 
place of celestial happiness " which it 
hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive." For, as Ignatius has said, 
'* There is nothing better than peace, by 
which all war, spiritual and earthly, is 
abolished."* 

* Epistle to Ephesiani, § xiii. 
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THE COLLECT FOR GRACE. 

' Scripture Authority. — ** Let us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.*' Hebrews iv. 16. 

Custom. — That this formed a subject 
of the ancient Liturgies, may be learned 
from the fact, that this Collect was prin* 
cipally selected from one used in the 
Greek Church. 

Observation. '■^It has been observed, 
that the Prayer for Peace regards the 
body ; and this for Grace, has a more im* 
mediate reference to the soul, according 
to the Exhortation in the beginning of 
fhe Service, and consistent with the na. 
ture of man, as composed of body and 
soul. Grace and Peace are concomitant 
in the Apostles' reiterated salutation to 
the Churches of Corinth and Galatia. 
Where one is, the other cannot be far 
distant. The peace which was ratified 
by the Saviour's blood, ensures the grace 
of the Almighty. They, therefore, who 
feel themselves interested in this peace, 

H 4 
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and desirous of fulfilUng the conditicms 
which it imposes on th^m, obtain Ged's 
favour in proportion to their endeavours 
<< to make their calling and election sure,'* 
by " growing in grace/* 

So scrictly have the compilers of our 
Liturgy adhered to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel! So closely have- iLey tracked, in 
their formularies, the steps of Salvation ! 
This grace or favour of God, for which 
we here prayi» has kept us in peace during 
the past ni^t^ and '< brought us in safety 
to the beginning of the day** — and in 
the Evening Service, we supplicate that 
it may still be with lis, '^ lightening our 
darkness, and defending us against the. 
perils and darkness of the night :" that 
whilst all things are veiled in obscurity^ 
and human eyes sealed in rest, that eye 
which is all brightness, and which V n^** 
ther slujnbers nor sleeps" may watch 
over and keep us under his saving guid* 
a^ce and protection. They who truly 
feel the Peace and Grace of God, may. 
safely entrust themselves into his hands^ 
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and ^^ lie down and take their rest, fdr k 
is only He who makes tfaem to dwell in 
safety.** 

In the Morning Service, the next Form 

of Prayer to be considered is 

• • • 

THE LITANY, OR GENERAL SUPPLICATION.r 

Scripture Authoritt/. — " I exhort, 
therefore, that first of all, supplicationsj 
&c;** 1 Timothy ii. 1, 2. 

Custom. -^ The 51st Psalm is a Litany 
composed and used by David. In Joel, 
there is a short but earnest Litany, which 
has been embodied in this Service. Our 
Saviour*s thrice-repeated Prayer in the 
Garden is a particular Litany. After 
this, need I say, that this kind of Prayer 
has prevailed in all ages of the Church ? 

Observation. — The word Litany means, 
as has been already expressed, " a gene- 
ral Supplication for all men, both as a pe- 
tition for blessings, and a deprecatioA of 
evils.** 

The Collects are addressed principally 
to God, for the varied and manifdid com- 
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forts of the Holy Spirit, through the 
merits of the Saviour ; but the Litair|r 
begins with an earnest and a solemn In*^ 
VOCATION of each person separately for 
mercy, which, as far as regards ourselves;, 
we ask in humility and great debasement ; 
but as we are encouraged by the promises 
of Heaven, with confidence in the power, 
favour, and love of the ever-blessed Tri- 
nity, which is here acknowledged in terms 
that have all the firmness of the Creeds, 
without either their diffuseness or sup- 
posed uncharitable exclusion.* Having 
supplicated for mercy in the Invocatiok, 
we next pray for deliverance from all 
evil, in the Deprecations. And as in 
the former^ both the Minister and the 
.People in unison call upon each Person 
of the glorious Trinity ; so in the latter, 

.. * I say, supposed ; for whoever comes fairly to 
consider the vords against which some make so 
loud an outcry, they will find them not only agree- 
ing with, but expressed in the words of Scripture. 
The objection therefore, if any, exists against the 
oracles of God. 
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whUst «' the Priest, the Minister of the 
Lord,'* deprecates evil, the people join 
in the supplication, in words of earnest- 
ness and sincere contrition. How pi- 
ously these deprecations are framed! 
How rigorously are they enforced, and 
set forth, by the pointed and particular 
allusions to the several sufferings of the 
Redeemer, from his cradle to his grave^ 
to whom they are more especially ad- 
dressed, according to that assurance of 
the Apostle, " We have not an High 
Priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities/' Tnis as- 
surance gives us confidence " to seek for 
mercy,** and hope " to find grace to help 
in time of need." In the spirit of this 
also, " as members one of another,** we 
proceed to the Intercessions, or Pray- 
ers for all Men. And as in the Christian 
community, the Church, " which is the 
company of all faithful people,** must 
stand highest in estimation, inasmuch as 
things spiritual exceed things temporal, 
so does it form the subject of the first Pe* 
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tltion ; and as in temporal tilings the 
blessings of a wellM>rdered govertunent 
are superior to all others, because they^ 
ensure the possession and firuition of all 
others, so is it right, accordti^ to the 
.Apostle's injuncticm, to pray for *^ tlie 
King and aU that ate in authority under 
him,'* whether it be of his own family a» 
set in high places, or of the Ministers of 
the Gospel, as " Stewards of its Mys^ 
teries ;*' or of nobles and staf^men,^ as 
props of the state ; or magistrates, as 
" terrors to evil-doers ;** or of all peoj^e^ 
as belonging to one yast family ; or of 
ourselves individually, as needing God's 
ikvour to direct and guide, or bring u& 
back and keep us in the way of peace, of 
health, of comfort, and contentment; or 
for the productions of the boimteous 
earth, which are as necessary for our bo- 
dily sustenance, as the grace of God i& 
for our spiritual health. . ■ » 

And, as the Gospel was " good tidings, 
to all nations," as theGo^el was preached 
to every people, as its benefits were ex-^. 
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ertedfor all, and as the Saviour died tot 
all, that ** all through hitn might not die, 
but have everlasting life" — so does the. 
Litany pray for all, ** without respect of 
persons;'* and more especially for all 
those ** who in this transitory life are in 
trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any 
other adversity.'* In it there ia no ex- 
clusion : the spirit of charity breathes 
throughout; andgU, as well of jour own con- 
gregation, as of others, are included int 
that family of God for which we inyoke 
the Trinity, deprecate evils,* and intercede 
for men in general, and blessings in par-, 
ticular. How readily, then, does the heart 
which feels and knows all this, unite in 
that fervid acknowledgment of, and sup*; 
plication to, the " Son of God,** who is 
" the Lamb that taketh away the sins of 
the world !** How'gratefuDy does it call, 
upon the Father in Heaven -— dissolve- 
itself in brief ejaculations, in contrition- 
of prayer, in acknowl<edgment of God*s 
gracious deeds of old, in the Gloria^ 
Patri, in Responses, and Supplications for 
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God's protection in all difficulties ! And 
then, how cheerfully does it dilate in ac- 
knowledging all these blessings, in 

THE THANKSGIVING. 

Scripture Authority. — " In every thing, 
by prayer and supplication with thanks^ 
giving J let your requests be made known 
unto God/' Philippians iv. 16. 

Custom. — Many of the Psalms are 
thanksgivings ; and the grateful heart of 
the Christian cannot want the authority 
of custom to stir up "all that is within 
him to praise God's holy name." 

Observation. — The tribute of praise is 
a most delightful exercise. It arises from 
a reciprocity of good deeds. God is the 
giver of all good things, — we are the re- 
ceivers : but in thanksgiving, though we 
can add nothing to his glory, neither 
manifest worthily his gracious dispensa* 
tions, yet our hearts ought to take delight 
in being actively employed in ascribing 
fo Him " all honour, praise, migh^ 
majesty, and dominion," and be encour* 

16 
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aged in this grateful duty by the assur- 
ance, that praise is the subject of angelic 
songs; and as we experience ^< peace on 
eartiiy and good will to men, we ought to 
unite our strains with theirs, and sing 
** Glory to God in the highest." 

Thus far for the order of the Morning 
Prayer; let us now revert to the fbrm§ 
used in the Even Song, which are the 
same in subject as the considerations ad- 
vanced in the Litany. And, first, the 
prayer 

FOR THE king's MAJESTY. 

Scripture Authority/. — " For Kings.*' 
1 Timothy ii. 2. 

Custom. — Darius desired to be prayed 
for in-the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezra vi. 
10.) There are several petitions for the 
King in the Psalms ; and Eusebius in the 
prayer alluded to (page 84.) mentions 
prayers for Constantine and his family. 

Observation. — As man is constituted of 
a body and a soul, so are the interests of 
«oci^ty as well bodily as spiritual. The 
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Scriptures warrant prayers for Kings and 
Magistrates, and exhort men to obedience 
to th^n ; and as the King is the constitu-t 
tional head of the body politic, so is he 
also in temporal matters more especially^ 
the head of the Church, and in these two 
characters, he is a proper subject for the 
prayers of the people ; not, indeed, as a 
being of a nature superior to ours, but as 
" subject to the same infirmities,*' with 
greater and more weighty duties to perfornr 
and more powerful temptations to resist ; 
and, by consequence, standing in greater 
need of God's assistance. Besides, such 
prayers tend to draw more closely the 
cords of amity and good understanding, 
which should ever exist between governors 
and people ; the performance of whose 
mutual duties tends much to the promotion 
of their own separate and eternal interests. 
For, if the performance of a father's duty 
is pleasing in the sight of Heaven, how 
much more that of a king, who is the 
father of bis people ! In like manner, if 
filial obedience be praiseworthy and joyfuU 
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how much more that loyal obectence of 
subjects, who, whilst they " fear God, 
honour the King,'* and whilst they regard 
their earthly governor with reverence 
and duteous affection, are induced to 
' extend their thoughts and duties to Him 
who is alone the King of Kings, the 
Father in Heaven, the God of all the* 
earth, and to <* whom all things in Heaven, 
in Earth, and under the Earth, must bow 
and obey !'* 

. A PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

As this stands upon the same warranty 
as the previous prayer for the King, the 
Scripture ^authority and custom that coun^ 
tenance the one enforce the other, and 
the same observations will apply to. both« 

A PRAYER FOR THE CLERGY AND THE , 

PEOPLE. 

Scripture Authority. — " Brethren, pray 
for us.'* 1 Thessalonians V. 25. 

Custom* — How far this custom pre* 
vailed in the earliest age of the Church 
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may be inferred from Ignatius, who writer 
to the Magnesians* in these words: 
** Knowing you to be ftdl of God, I have 
the more briefly exhorted you. Be mind- 
ful of me in your prayers, that I may 
attain unto God ; and of the Church in 
Syria, from which I am not worthy to be 
called, for I stand in need of your joint 
prayers^ and charity.** Polycarp also 
directs the Philippians to ** pray for all 
saints ; *' and all ancient Liturgies have 
especial prayers on this subject. 

Observation. — The Clergy are prayed 
for as individuals in the general prayers, 
but in this petition, their welfare is united 
to that of the people, in whose spiritual 
success they are deeply interested, and 
for whom their endeavours and talents are 
alone to be exerted. When " the dew 
of God's blessing*' falls upon the minis* 
try, it fertilizes the good soil of the honest 
hearts of the people, and fills the spiritual 
vintage with fruits of glory, and a harvest 
of heavenly joy. The people, therefore. 
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Icnowing that the true welfare of the 
clergy is their welfare, and that their good 
works are the ministers' "crown and 
glory," cannot but derive encouragement 
from this union of interests, and come 
more readily to the throne of grace, that 
ihe joint prayers of themselves and their 
pastors may rise up like the evening in- 
cense, and be returned, not only to them 
but to all congregations, " seven fold into 
their bosom/' 

THE COLLECT, OB PRAYER FOR ALL 
CONDITIONS OF MEN. 

9 

Scripture Authority. — " Pray for all 
Men/' 1 Timothyii. 1. 

Vusttm. — " Pray without ceasing for 
other men " was the advice of Ignatius 
to the Ephesians ; and though there is no 
prayer exactly corresponding with this 
in the ancient Liturgies, yet as this may 
be considered a smaller or compendious 
litany, its use must depend upon the same 
;authority and custom, as the Litany. 

Observation. — We are told that this 
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prayer was added upon the Restoration ; 
and though there are others on the same 
subject, yet the pious spirit which per- 
vades it cannot be lost upon the humble 
heart, which considers every means of 
grace as an additional source of thank- 
fulness, and rejoices at every opportontty 
of committing its own, and iJie several 
wants and necessities of otiiers, without 
distinction, to the merciful care and pro- 
tection of that God who hears from the 
depths of afSiction, and << makes all things 
work together for good; in those who 
love him and keq) his commandments." 

A PRATER OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM^ 

Scripture AtUhorky. — " Where two 
or three are gathered together in my 
Name, there am I in the midst of them/* 
Matthew xviii. 20. 

Custom. *— This Prayer or Collect is 
Uikea from the Liturgy of St Chrysos^ 
torn, and is theirefore very ancient The 
custom of praying in the name of Christ 
must be coeval with Christianity, because 
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*< He is the end of the law for righteous^ 
ness unto every one that believeth.** 

Observation. -r-1 must here repeat the 
observation, that every prayer we utter 
depends for its acceptance on the alone 
merits of Jesus Christ " Whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed^ do all in the name 
ef the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him," is the advic6 of 
St FauL This Prayer does not conclude 
in the same way as all the others, for this 
plain reason, because it is addressed to 
Christ alone, who is "our Advocate with 
the Father,,*' and who, we are assured^ 
"if we ask any thing according to his 
willf h^areth us. And if we know^that 
he hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know 
^hat we have the . petitions that we de^ 
sired of him."* 

What an encouragement is this for us 
to conclude " our common (or joint) sup- 
plications" with an appeal, in his own 
words, to Him who has promised to be 
with his people " always, even unto the 

• 1 John V. 14, 15. 
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end of the worlds'' as we have done in 
eveiy prayer, which congregationally we 
have offered up to " the Throne of 
Grace!" May we not then hope, that 
our prayers are accepted^ and our peti- 
tions heard ; and that if we have faith when 
we ask, we receive ; when we seek, we 
find ; and when we knock, it is opened to 
us ? Can any thing show more strongly 
the opinion of our Church, on the grand 
question of Faith, which, from these for- 
mularies, appears simply to be this, that 
We do all that we can, as if all depended 
upon ourselves, and yet leave the efiect 
of all that we do to the Atonement and 
Intercession of Him whose Faith we pro^ 
iess, and whose true followers I pray 
God we all may be, without (tistinction 
of persons i 

iTHE BLESSING. 

Scriplure Authority. — " Finally, bre* 
thren, farewell." ^ Corinthians xiii. 11. 

Custom. — ^ Th6 Apostle Paul Concludes 
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his Epistles^ with a benediction. The 
Jews had a form, of blessing prescribed to 
them by God himself! in Numbers vi» 26. j 
and this custom has been preserved in 
all ages of the Christian Church. 

Observation. — The community of 
Prayers, uttered by the Minister and 
People, cannot be better concluded, than 
with a blessing ; which is here, with a 
slight variation, given in the words of 
. Scripture. And now, since we have ap- 
proached the " Throne of Grace" "with 
one mind and one mouth," and suppli- 
cated God in behalf of our wants and ne- 
cessities, as well as those of others ; and 
heard the word of God, and praised him 
with thanksgiving, and petitioned our 
great Mediator and Redeemer for his fa- 
vour and presence among us, the words of 
benediction, or united prayer of blessing, 
must fall upon the heart of the humble 
and sincere Christian as refreshing dew,, 
even the dew of God's grace, to revive 
his weary soul, vegetate his spiritual de- 
sires, and strengthen him to bring forth 
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** the peaceable fruits of righteousness.** 
And thus assured of "the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,'* Of "the love of 
God,** and " the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost,** may we all offer unto this Glo- 
rious Trinity, Three Persons' and One 
God, " the incense of a sweet*smelling 
savour,** " which is our reasonable ser- 
vice ;'* and like " the inscription bn the 
pure gold upon Aaron*s forehead, be ac- 
cepted before the Lord !** 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 

' This belongs more properly to the ce- 
lebration of the Lord's Supper, but is re- 
tained in the Service at other times, as 
JBishop Beveridge excellently observes, to 
remind the people that there ought to be a 
Communion, as in primitive times, when- 
ever public worship is performed. The use 
of this is well adapted to keep alive the 
memory of Him " from whom the whole 
family in' heaven and earth is named ;** 
and incites us to fulfil the law, which he 
](iitactised in himself) and enjoined to his 
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followers, that, "denying ungodliness and 
worldly lust, , we should live soberly, 
righteously, and ! godly in this present 
world,*' because "He is the end of the 
law for righteousness unto every one that 
believeth." Nothing perhaps is calcu- 
lated more strongly to infix this on our 
memories, even on the tablet of our hearts, 
than the arrangement constituted and 
practised in this part of the Church Ser- 
vice, which, whilst it inspires the soul with 
a holy confidence in the contemplation of 
the riches of grace, manifested by the 
coming of Jesus Christ, keeps it from 
vain presumption, when turning to the 
body, it beholds such weakness and cor- 
ruption, such earthliness and humility. 
For, rising with a calm and tranquil hope 
of better things, from the prayers of the 
Church, the true worshippers in the con- 
gregation are ready with renewed spirits, 
to confess the transcending purity of the 
New Dispensation, by the rehearsal of the 
Lord's Prayer, arid the short Collect 
which follows ; and their respect for the 

I 



Old, by re^onding confession and prayer 
to the eommandknents of th6 moral law ; 
and the union of both is set forth, in their 
prayers for thfe King, and in the reading 
of the Epistle and Go^el, which, though 
principally selected from the New Testa- 
ment, are not exclusively so: And ihe 
effect of the whole shines forth in their 
united confession of faith. 

Each and every part of this Service is 
founded on the best snjffi. purest reasons -* 
its comer stone is Jesus, that «* rock from 
which we are hewn,** " to the Jews a 
stumbling block,'* but to those who be- 
lieve in him, a tower of defence, and 
their Godi* 

• The Jews are not the only persons to- whom 
the Saviour is a stumbling block. They ha^^ 
strong reasons from their antiquity, and being once 
the favoured people of God, to continue obstinate 
in their belief; but what reasons have the Unita- 
rians? The rejection of forms, by so many e£^bjt 
IVotestant Dissenters, is perhaps die widest breach 
by which these Deists have made their irruptions 
into the Christian Vintage. How earnestly there- 
fore should all who look only for Salvation through 



This part of our public Worship open^ 
with " The Lord's Pfayer " — with which 
all Churches from the Apostolic times, 
have commenced the Communion. The 
reason is plain and obvious enough. The 
Communion is a service peculiarly be- 
longing to the Lord Jesus, and this prayer 
is peculiarly his also : the former is His 
last injunction, a memorial of his love in 
dying for us, as well as an earnest of our 
&ith in Him, and his continual love to 
us : the latter is his gift ; the armour with 
which we may resisttemptations, and the 
introduction by which we may approach 
the Idirone of grace, even the presence of 
our Heavenly Father. Hence the pix>* 
priety of engaging his fevour with this 
prayer which his own beloved Son gave 
us, as a never-failing spring of grace and 
help. And hence we may ask with the 
Apostle, " Do we then make void the 



the Atonement and Mediation of Jesus, perfect 
God and perfect Man, contend for the Faith, and 
** hold fast the form of somid words.' 
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law through faith ? God forbid : yea, we 
establish the law/* As the Jews also were 
purified -before.the publication of the Law 
on Mount Siiiai, so is the short Collect in- 
tended to purify our hearts, that through 
God's assistance, and the inspiration of 
his Holy Spirit, through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus, they may be able to receive 
with all humility the words of God, and 
derive strength to obey them in righte- 
ousness and peace, well knowing that the 
Saviour has said : " If thou wouldst enter 
into, life, keep the commandments.** 

The continual repeating of these com- 
mandments has the effect of engraving 
them upon the hearts of all ; and even the 
youthfiil tongue learns from them to Usp 
the law of life, and when tempted, is sup- 
plied with a reply to the tempter from the 
magazine of armour furnished by these 
commands. ^* It is written, thou, shalt 
not steal, **'flashes suspense over the heart 
of the youth, who has been " trained up 
in the fear of ithe Lord,** when such 
temptation is urging him to break the 
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law. And so of all other commands. 
And to . those who have wilfully broken 
them, what a conviction is diffused through 
their hearts, when they hear pronounced 
in the words of God, by his minister, the 
prohibition; whilst those who have sin- 
ned and feel compunction for their sin, 
join readily and humbly in the prayer, 
with which the people respond to the 
command, and supplicate strength to 
fulfil it. The consciousness of their 
irailty teaches them to be humble ; and 
past experience causes them to doubt 
their own powers, and seek to God for 
pardon, and for grace, to *^ go and sin no 
more." Having thus shown our duty to 
our Spiritual Sovereign, we more readily 
join in that prayer for the King, which is 
in strict unison with primitive custom, and 
apostolic injunction. 

But if the humble heart receives wit^ 
readiness and submission the words and 
commands of the Old Law, how much 
more readily will it admit the directions 
of the Holy Spirit, by which the Apostles 
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counselled, exhorted, reproved and en- 
couraged their churches, by Epistlbs; 
all which directions receive their saiK^ 
tion £rom the plain n^ratives of the 
actions and teaching of the blessed Jesus, 
in the Gospels. The reading of these 
is very ancient. St Paul charges the 
Thessalonians* that his Epistle be read 
to all the brethren; and St. Peter t re- 
fers to the general reading of his Epistles. 
This practice is also prescribed in tbe 
ancient Liturgies, and testified of by ibe 
Fathers both of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. It would carry me beyond 
• my design, folly to canvass the selection 
<>f these for each particular day : the pro- 
priety, beauty, and harmony of the se- 
iedtion is beyond my praise, and the more 
it is understood, the greater is the de- 
light it affords, a delight pregnant with 
edification. 

The canonical year commences with 
Advent. The portions of Scripture 

♦ i Thessalonians v. 27. f 2 £^er in. 16. 



selected for this season, as well as the 
compilation of the Collects, evidence the 
pious sentiments which actuated the 
3F»thers of our Church, and animated 
them in the contemplation of the coming 
of Him, " who brought life and immortar 
lity to light, through the Gospel/' As 
John the Baptist was "sent to prepare the 
way** before the actual coming of the 
iSa^iour, so does the service appropriated 
to this season, in the Lessons^ Collects, 
Epistle^ and Gospels, prepare our hearts 
to receive with humility, and grateful ex- 
ultation, his spiritual Advent, and testify 
widi holiness and joy the remembrance 
of his birth: which is quickened and 
cherished by the services appropriated to 
the Nativity. The " good tidings of 
great joy** are proclaimed : the heavenly 
message, that " unto to us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given," is published ; 
and the angelic strains are sounded which 
declare " Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will to men/* 
.The light of God*s holy countenance 
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irradiates the darkness of the lower world; 
and the summer of salvation shines beau- 
teous over the winter of mortality. The 
dawn of a brighter day, which had been 
so long gradudly advancing in the East, 
now bursts forth in all its fulness^ and 
" the sun of righteousness arisen with 
healing in his wings.'* The babe in the 
manger at Bethlehem becomes the object 
of hope ; and with the Wise Men froooi 
the East we offer him, not indeed the in- 
cense of myrrh nor costly presents, but 
the dedication of our hearts to Hin^ and 
his service. All the circumstances which 
show that " he came to fulfil all righte- 
ousness*' are forcibly set before us in the 
different services which mark his circum- 
cision, from which we learn to offer our 
babes unto Him in his own house ; and 
the Epiphany, in which we still behold the 
Star in the East standing over the place 
where the Saviour is, to direct our steps 
to him ; and in those Sundays, which in 
the spirit of all this wisdom and example 
intervene, and prepare our hearts for the 
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due observancie of Lent. Than the 
Lessons, Epistles, Gospels, Prayers and 
CoDects appropriated to which can there 
be any thing contrived more deeply to 
impress our minds, humble our hearts, 
and flood us with true repentance, that 
we may " rend our hearts and not our 
garments ?'* How deeply are we all con- 
vinced of sin ! How prostrate our highest 
and most lofty thoughts ! How humilia- 
ted are all our brighest ideas ! How low, 
and weak, and base, and corrupt are we 
proved to be in them ! How do they 
flU the heart with debasement, and prompt 
tlie tongue with confession, when the 
corruption of mortality and deceitful- 
ness of sin are set before us ! Whence, 
then, can we derive hope? Whence, en- 
couragement to bear up under such con- 
viction ? With the temptation, God will 
also send the means of escape, ^ is the 
divine promise. So is it in this. With 
the conviction and debasement comes the 
remedy. The example of' patience and 
firmness exhibited by our blessed Re« 
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deemer, under his trials and temptations, 
as set before us in these services, eacour- 
ages us also ** to run with patience the 
race that is set before us/* and ** to endure 
unto the end/* At the contemplation of 
his sufferings we are melted away in 
sorrow, and dissolved in bitterness of re- 
morse : a cloud of darkness bursts over 
our souls, and the tempest of destructi<m 
is vented upon us, in the consideration of 
the ia^ iew hours of the dear Redeemer's 
life. He gives up the ^ost — the grstre 
is closed upon him. On Good Friday* 
all this bitterness of grief is laid upon us. 
We are informed by the word of unerris^ 
truth, that we contributed to bring such 
sufferings upon him. For our sakes it was 
*< that he was numbered among the trans*- 
gressors" — and " died, the just for the 
ui^ust, that be might bring* us to God.'' 
Can we be insensiUe. to all this, the le- 
cital of which is constiintly addressed to 
us at this season ? Surely the Scr^tuies 
which are now read must dissolve suck 
insensibility — make us see the dasher of 



ourselves — open the graves of our dead- • 
ened hearts ; and whilst with Mary, we 
find " the sword pierce our bosoms*' 
through grief of our crucified Master, they 
compel us to exclaim with the centurion, 
<* Surely this was a righteous man, the 
Son of God.** . A brief space, and the 
darkness disappears ; the clouds of grief 
roll away, the sun shines forth with 
brighter beams, and our hearts are taught 
to expand with joy and thankfulness. — 
" Christ our paasover** is risen, and with 
Mm our thoughts mount upwards, and 
rise from the chilling fetters *of mortality, 
with him on Easter Day. Our deadened 
souls awake from the sleep of sin ; the 
angel of the Lord rolls away the stone 
which blocks up tlie avenue of our hearts^ 
find filled with eager expectation and 
astounding zeal from the report that the 
Lord is risen, with Peter and John, we 
hastai ^Vto see the place wh^re tiie Lord 
lay/' The contemplation of this fills ixa 
with holy hope, and serves as an antidote 
agaiast tbe dark forbodings of the natural 
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man. Hence, the sweet communing of 
hcdiness and peace, and joj^ul expectation, 
heightened by the reading of those por- 
tions of Scripture which fiU up this season. 
And as the Saviour remained on earth, 
after his Resurrection, forty days, teaching 
and confirming his disciples in his faith, 
both as it regarded themselves , and the 
church which was now to be built, so our 
hearts are tranquillized by the heavenly 
lessons which we hear previous to his 
Ascension. How triumphs then the 
soul, in bright perspective, over death! — 
*' Death swallowed up in victory** — 
" gifts received. for men** — become the 
strains of joy fulness ; for with the fact 
that the Saviour rose, comes the assurance, 
the divine, the triumphant, the consolatory 
assurance, that " we too shall rise**— 
that we shall see His sweet face ^ain, 
and be united to him in Heaven for ever. 
This assurance " fills us with all joy and 
peace in believing,** and enables us- to 
wait for the Comforter. On Whit Sun- 
day, the Pentecost of the Jews, our hearts 
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are called upon, by the stated service then 
observed, to leap for joy at the announce- 
ment of his diffusion, and the hope " that 
stirs within us*' gives the certainty of the 
Saviour's merciful promise, that " he 
abides with his church for ever.** 

When we have thus dwelt, in Advent, 
on the mercy of God the Father, in giv- 
ing his Son Jesus Christ to be a propiti- 
ation for our sins, by becoming man, dying 
on the cross, rising from the grave, and 
ascending into heaven to be our Inter- 
cessor, and in sending his Holy Spirit, the 
divine Paraclete, to be our Comforter, we 
are directed, in the same spirit of piety 
and humble devotion, by the selection of 
the Lessons, Epistles, Gospels, and Col- 
lects, to contemplate the union of these 
three heavenly persons constituting one 
God, in the service for Trinity Sunday. 
And now, as we have been hitherto con- 
sidering the Saviour in his actions and di- 
rections which are more immediately 
connected with Himself, in being an ex- 
piation for our sins,' the Lessons, &a 
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appropriated to the remainder of the spirit 
tual year are taken up in setting Him before 
us, *• a preacher of righteousness,*' and 
showing us how to " walk worthy of our 
vocation," by declaring to us the useful 
lessons, the heavenly instructions, the mi* 
raculous deeds of the Saviour, that being 
excited to admire fus wisdom, love his 
word, and adore his power, we may be 
induced to follow Him " with readiness of 
mind^" and experience that his Gospel is 
^* able to make us wise unto salvation/' 
As the time draws nearer to Advent, so 
are the portions of Scripture more parti* 
cukrly directed to awaken our attention 
to the consideration of it Upon the 
whole, then, how beautifully in dieae se* 
lections is the sch^ne of Gospel Redemp* 
tion set before us; first in the h>ve of Gt)d» 
who gave his only-begotten Son to die for 
^nners; then in the coming and 8u£ferings 
of that Son, suooeeded by his triumph and 
exakation, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit ; and lajstly^ by the account of the 
Saviour'A wonder&l actionswhen on 0artfa» 
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that we may have faith in Him, and la- 
bour to show that the true " faith works 
by love.'* May we not then justly ad- 
mire such arrangement, and be encou- 
raged with the fact, that, we " worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness?" 
Oh ! ' that such approval may lead us to 
the admiration of that infinitely more ad- 
mirable method, by which " God was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, re- 
ceived up into glory," that we may "love 
Him for the love wherewith He loved us," 
and come to Him that " we may have 
eternal life." And that we may know 
Him to whom we come, and testify to 
others our belief, we are further instructed 
by the form or creed, called the Nicene 
Creed, which comes after the reading of 
the Epistle and Gospel, as the compen- 
dium of all that we have been hearing, 
and a brief exposition of " the faith de- 
livered to the saints." 
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May we not then say of the Church 
Service, that it is " at unity with itself?" 
and that it is above all others calculated 
to make God's people " seek him daily, 
and delight to know his way ; as a nation 
that do righteousness, and forsake not the 
ordinances of their God ; who ask of him 
the ordinances of justice, and take delight 
in approaching to God."* 

* Isaiah Iviii. 2. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE CONCLUSION. 



I HAVE thus briefly attempted to give 
a " reason for the hope that is in us/* in 
our public, common, and daily service ; 
and in doing this, I have shown the na- 
ture of religion in general, and of the 
Christian in particular ; and the necessity 
of prayer, both private and public. I 
have considered the latter at large, and 
adduced authorities from the custom of 
the Church, from its establishment by 
Moses, its purification by Jesus, and 
its constitution by his followers ; to these 
I have added a brief analysis of the 
Church daily prayers, and shown how 
they are modelled upon the word of God, 
and the usage of Christianity in all ages : 
and what, after all, is the deduction? 
Even that " the beauty of holiness," with 
which we congregationally worship God, 



in his " house of prayer, which shall be 
so dailled of all nations,'^ is in his own 
appointed way; and that whilst our 
hearts are glad to hear the people exhort- 
ing one another to go to his temple, we 
have great reason to be thankful, that so 
tempercd, so ^Kalted, so chaste^ and yet 
so fervent a form of public worship, has 
been preserved to the Christian world. 
We do not say that it is faultless ; but 
this we dare assert, that it comes the near- 
est to Apostdic usage, ^uid breathes more 
than any other of the spirit of lie Gos- 
pel. Whilst it enlivens the aspirations of 
piety, by banishing colckiess and indi£> 
ference, it tempers zeal, restrains enthu- 
siasm, curbs licentiousness, and controuls 
the heated pourings out of fervid imagin- 
ations. Whilst it follows the desu»es of 
the soul, " seeking its own," it humiliates 
the body, by bowing it in adoration, in 
order that hereafber it may be purged 
from its corruption, raised from its humi^- 
Uty, and received into glory. It emjdoys 
all the faculties of our nature j it prevents 
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weariness, for body and soul are called 
upon to put forth all their energies t30 
" worship tiieir God in spirit aiid in 
truth.** The tongue, the heart, the un- 
derstanding, the spirit are all put in re- 
quisition -«- at one time to utter confes- 
sion, at another to hear the declaration o£ 
" things belonging to our peace,** as re- 
glittered in the word of God ; at another 
to be tuneful in thanksgivings, contrite 
in'prajer> and prompt in the avowals of 
&ith. In them, the awakened sinner 
finds the secret whispers of his conscience 
embodied in plainest words, and finds 
already prepared for him to join in, the 
confessions of a prodigal. The afflicted 
Christian hears item them the words of 
medicine, which pour balm into his soul, 
and oil and wine into his wounds. The 
sick man is consoled with prayers for the 
recovery of his health ; and though all 
else around him, outwardly, is dark and 
unsocial, he is gratified with the assurance 
that the Church, whose son and member 
he is, does not forget him. They> also,. 
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who have suffered loss, whether of worldly 
effects or worldly connections, experience 
the comfort of pious benisons, and are 
encouraged to hope that God is gracious; 
and that, if they ti*ust in Him, He will 
be more to them than parents^ fnends, 
estate, or country. The timid heart in 
them is strengthened by forms that raise 
its droopings, and cast endearment over 
its anticipations. " The weary: and.heavy 
laden" behold in them rest and ease. 
The wayfaring men is followed by the 
prayers of friends and strangers^ for God 
to protect them against all "perils by land, 
and perils by sea." Even prisoners and 
captives share in the general interest 
which wings our supplications to .the 
realms of heaven. The impenitent, the 
misled, the deceived and wavering are 
subjects of our prayers, that God would 
give them repentance, bring them back 
to the way of life, teach them the truth, 
and establish them in the faith ; and on 
all men we supplicate his mercy. High 
and low, rich and poor, friends and ene- 



mies, are united by one general chain, 
that links -them in one unison of desire, 
and girdles tHem with one reciprocity of 
family intercourse and common prayers. 
Every evil that can afflict mankind is de- 
precated ; every comfort that can endear 
our lot is petitioned for ; every virtue 
that can ennoble our fallen nature is sup- 
plicated, and all graces that can further 
us on our way from this world to a better, 
form, the subject of our joint and congre- 
gational worship. Who then may refuse 
to join in our common prayers ? All 
ranks, conditions, states, and degrees have 
an interest in them — why then should 
not every rank, condition, state, and de- 
^ee unite in them ? Based upon the 
Scriptures, sanctioned by the Saviour, 
modelled after the Apostles, derived from 
the Fathers, and venerable alike for the 
antiquity and devotion, what is there 
more that we can desire ? 'Tis true there 
is nothing in them flattering to our na- 
ture, and the very idea of forms is ab- 
horrent to vanity. But however this 
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may be, the truly religious mind sees 
nothing in which to " glory, save in the 
cross of Jesus,*' and the humble Christian 
is more ready to give up his own notions, 
which maybe erroneous, than swerve from 
any ordinance of the Lord. He has con- 
fidence only in the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and by these, however humiliating 
they may be to his personal consequence 
or self-greatness, he is anxious to shape 
his conduct rather by what is the revealed 
will of God, than by any, the most flat- 
tering suggestions of his own breast, or 
the specious arguments of others. In 
his privacy, iii his closet, where no eye 
can see him but his God's, he pours 
forth the dictates of that heart which is 
known only to God — his private sins he 
contritely confesses — his private wants 
he humbly makes known — his private 
sorrows he feelingly reveals to Him ** who 
hears in private, and will reward openly/' 
As the head of his family, like Joshua, 
he collects round him its members, and 
for them and with them he addresses the 
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throne ofgrace,m family worship. The 
practice of both these dutiiss is left to his 
own discretion. The first he will pro- 
bably discharge in his own words, and in 
his own way ; and in the second, he will 
do well to accustom his rising family to 
\^e those forms which are sanctioned and 
made almost sacred by having been con- 
stantly uttered by his fathers, who have 
long passed from • this world, and whose 
good name he is proud to bear unsullied. 
The constant and stated observance 
of this will indin'e him and his more 
readily to *** accompany the tribes up 
to Jerusalem, and there pay his worship.'* 
Like Joseph and Mary, he is careful to 
take his children with him to that " house 
of prayer*' in which they were dedicated 
to God, and there as a member of the 
congregation, the community, and the 
country, he feels that he is no longer a 
petitioner for self alone, or a leader in 
family worship, but one of many whose 
sills, wants, praises, and prayers are com- 
mon, and must therefore be confessed. 
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made known, addressed, and uttered pub- 
licly, " agrieed upon by all," "with one 
mind and one mouth." When he enters 
" the courts of the Lord's house," as 
Moses put off his shoes, when he ap- 
proached the burning bush, so does he 
dismiss all worldly consideration from his 
mind, and.fix it solely on those spuitual 
things which now demand his atten- 
tion. He considers the minister of the 
Lord as the leader of such petitions ; 
and whilst he regards him and his words 
attentively, he finds that he is not over- 
looked, however humble, but that he is 
called upon, with the spirit and un- 
derstanding, to unite in the worship, 

which individually and congregationally 
is wafted up to the Holy Place, on wings 
of faith, hope, and charity. That wor- 
ship,' constituted as it is on the best and 
most evangelical models, is to .him an 
exercise of devotion, a communion of the 
soul, for which his best desires "long as 
the . hart for the water-brooks." He 
forgets all distinctions of worldly ranks 
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and conditions J and whilst he acknow- 
ledges that they are necessary for the 
welfare of society on earthy his soul feeU 
assured], and the assurance animates bim 
forward, that in the better world, for the 
acquisition of which he knows this to be 
a state of probation, such distinctions will 
be no more : and even here on earth, in 
the house of God, he beholds its emblem. 
Here, the high and mighty feel the little- 
ness of their woridly honours, whilst the 
lowly and humble experience and know 
themselves to be men — equally children 
of God, with equal capabilities for happi- 
ness ; equally heirs of glory, and with an 
equal chance to become inheritors of the 
kingdom of Heaven. For to all these in 
common there is one and the same 
worship, as there is one and the same 
faith. All utter {he same confession, 
all the same praise ; all receive the sam^ 
exhortation; and all, as far as worldly con** 
siderations go, are equally exposed to the 
same monitions and warnings. The de- 
4sign of all this is to assert ^^ Glpry to 
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God/* to distribute " Peace on earth," 
and promote " Good will to men." This 
worship condenses in one rational, plain, 
pure, and devout form, the plan of re- 
demptipn; and by habituating men to 
regard the service of God as one of faith 
and obedience, it leads them, if they 
are willing to follow, to that contempla- 
tion of the riches of the mercy of the 
Godhead, and the barrenness of the 
power of humanity, which cannot fail to 
awaken a grateful sense of the conde- 
scension of the former, and a contrite 
humiliation of the latter. Although the 
soul desires earnestly to endeavour after 
its original home, yet the grossness of the 
body still clogs its efforts ; and not till the 
rebellions of the flesh have been sub- 
jected in some measure to the guidance 
of its more noble sister, directed ty the 
word and spirit of God, can it be hoped, 
that homage will be paid, or worship 
offered, in the spirit of holiness. To 
further all these, the best and most fervent 
aspirations of the devout soul, in public 
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offices of devotion, the forms contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, afford 
the readiest, the most rational, apostolic, 
and holiest means. Would to God these 
forms were more valued, or, what is tanta- 
mount, better understood ; for, the due 
understanding, attainable by all, must be 
followed by a juster appreciation, a more 
spiritual observance, and more decided 
advantage. How universally joyous, then, 
would be the sound of the Sabbath bell, 
that calls to the house of prayer ! How 
full of pleasing recollections, and holy 
associations, would be each visit to the 
^* Courts of the Lord's house !*' No 
cold formality, no listless indifference, no 
careless inattention, then would mark the 
professing worshipper; neither, on the 
other hand, would the ravings of enthu- 
siasm, the ebullitions of fancy, and the 
inconsiderate expressions of voluble 
tongues, be so many " spots" in the 
worship of the tabernacle. How would 
the Christian world unite in that virtue 
supreme, which connects, links, and en- 
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glt'dies all in one famUy, united and kept 
together by ties more binding, affections 
more warm, connections more close, in- 
terests more pure, and associations more 
interesting, than those which consolidate 
the best and most unanimous societies ! 
Each town, each village would be one 
family of agreeing worshippers, severed 
by no paltry motives, and kept asunder 
by no jealous vanities; and these, in turn, 
connected to one another by an oneness 
of faith, doctrine, and worship, would in 
their union form one larger and more ex- 
tended family, united reUgiously, as now 
they are politically, under one King, 
Lord, Bishop, and Shepherd of their 
souls, Jesus Christ, " the High Priest of 
their profession/* 

Glorious will be that day, when every 
heart beats in unison, and every tongue 
utters the joint prayer, which represents 
as well the common sins, wants, neces^^ 
sities and vows of all, as their praises^ 
thanksgivings, psalms, and hymns; which 
liave God for their object, Jesus for their 
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Mediator, the Holy Ghost for their Com- 
forter, and the salvation of their souls, 
■i— the consummation of all their hopes, 
wishes, longings, strivings, and earnest- 
ness ! Let the sincere worshipper in the 
Church comfort himself with this hope } 
and though on earth his bodily eyes may 
not view the sight, neither his ears drink 
in the joyful sound, yet with the eye of 
faith let him glance his vision through 
futurity J and whilst he loves to unite his 
voice in our common prayers, let him be 
assured, that in Heaven there is but one, 
strain, in which all the faithful will unite, 
and that strain is — " Blessing, honour, 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever/* 
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